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Che First Christmas Dtorp 


HE first Christmas story is found in the Bible—St. Luke 11: 4-14: 
T “And Joseph went up from Galilee, out of the city of Nazareth into 
Judea, to the city of David, which is called Bethlehem; because he was of 
the house and family of David, to be enrolled with Mary, his espoused wife. 
“And she brought forth her first born son, and wrapped him up in swad- 
dling clothes, and laid him in a manger; because there was no room for him 


in the inn. 
“And there were in the same country shepherds watching, and keeping the 


night watches over their flock. 

“And behold an angel of the Lord stood +» them, and the brightness of God 
shone round about them; and they feared . a great fear. 

“And the angel said to them: Fear not; for behold, I bring you good tidings 
of great joy, that shall be to all the people: 

“For, this day, is born to you a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord, in the city 
of David. 

“And this shall be a sign unto you. You shall find the infant wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, and laid in a manger. 

“And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly army, 
praising God, and saying: 

“Glory to God in the highest:'and on earth peace to men of good will.” 
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TRAVEL IS EDUCATIONAL 


Begin With 
A Trip To Washington 
“The Nation’s Capital’’ 








TEACHER AND PUPIL SHOULD CO-OPERATE 








SEE—Congress in Session, The White House, The Congressional Library, The Capitol, Smithsonian 

Institute, National Museum, The Treasury, Corcoran Art Gallery, Freer Art Gallery, Lin- 
coln Memorial, National Zoological Gardens, Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and other 
U. S. Government Buildings. 


‘Southern Railway System offers very attractive opportunities for All-Expense Tours, 
including hotels and sight-seeing features, to WASHINGTON, at greatly reduced rates, 
for parties of School Teachers and Students. 


Write for Full Particulars, and Free Booklet 
“WASHINGTON, THE NATION’S CAPITAL” 


W. H. TAYLOE, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Southern Railway System, WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















NUMBER FRIENDS 


by 


Howard, Hawthorne, and Howard 
A delightfully informal way of introducing youngsters to arithmetic is through this new book of 
games and stories as interesting as those in any reader. It has been developed with the idea of 
cultivating a very definite number sense, in as happy a way as possible, by presenting such arith- 
metic situations as may occur in the child’s own life. The charming colored illustrations are by 
Maud and Miska Petersham. 


THE LANGUAGE GARDEN 


Howard, Hawthorne, and Howard 





The whimsical play idea of a language garden is the means by which the authors lead the children 
into games that are really drill in simple oral and written composition, vocabulary building, cor- 
rection of common speech errors and other work. The colored illustrations by Maud and Miska 
Petersham are delightfully imaginative. 
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THE CHRISTMAS PAGEANT 
of the 


HOLY GRAIL 


tells the beautiful and moving story of the finding of 
the perfect gift, the soul of man made fit for Christ. 


“No gifts that we ourselves have wrought or 
won can gain the Holy Grail. The dust of earthi- 
ness, the scars of sin, are on us all. One gift 
alone can bring the Holy Grail. It is a nebler 
manhood, white, unstained and true, the virgin 
valor of the pure in heart.” 


Dramatization Simplified 
The Christmas Pageant of the Holy Grail is arranged 
for ease and simplicity of presentation. The characters 
include few speaking parts, and their lines are ex- 
tremely brief. The story is most effectively told by 
a trained reader, and the action accompanies in pan- 
tomime, Music, both chorus and instrumental, is in- 

terspersed and may be used as desired. 


A Pageant of Proved Worth 
The Pageant, originally written by Dr. W. Russell 
Sowie for presentation by the boys and girls of St. 
Paul’s Church Sunday-school, has been in such demand 
that the first large printing is exhausted. As a part of 
a new Extension bulletin, “Virginia Citizens in the 
Making,” the Christmas Pageant is again available for 
distribution. 
Orders Can Be Filled Immediately 


Single copies, 25c (20% discount for orders of ten) 


EXTENSION DIVISION 


University, Virginia 








community develops 
the type of banks it 


needs. 


The bank which the Virginias and 
Carolinas have made their Jargest is 
naturally one which fulfills their needs 


most adequately. 
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First and Merchants 


National Bank of Richmond 
JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., President 


Resources over Fifty Million Dollars 




















Announcement 


ADVANCED COURSE 


The publication of the Advanced Course completes 
the series of this, the latest of all bookkeeping texts. 
The Elementary and Advanced texts, together with one 
Practice Set, contain ample material for the most com- 
prehensive courses. A complete edition of the textbook 
confines the contents of the Elementary and Advanced 
Course in one volume. 


SALIENT FEATURES 

Effective Method of Approach and Teaching 
Plan. 

3roadens the scope and emphasizes educa- 
tional values of bookkeeping. 

Focuses attention on fundamentals by elimi- 
nating non-essential routine. 

Flexible and adapted for use under any con- 
ditions. 

Relieves the teacher of a vast amount of 
checking and other tiresome, ineffectual routine 
work. 

Economical in cost of supplies. 

LIST PRICES 
Elementary Text ....$1.50 Practice Set 
Advanced Text Complete Text 
Teachers’ Manual for each text 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
Toronto London 





Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting 








For Effective Arithmetic Work 





THE 
PILOT ARITHMETICS 


The state-adopted text in Kentucky and widely 
used throughout the country 


and 
For Reading 


ALDINE READERS 


Optional Basal Adoption in Virginia 


GOOD TIMES STORIES 


Interesting and different 
supplementary readers 
Good Times on the Farm 


The Lost Monkey 
Good Times at Grandpa's 
Good Times in the Woods 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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high-school student. 


room use. 








The Standard 
English Classics 


This series includes a wide range of books which 
have been edited by experienced teachers who 
know how to overcome the difficulties of the 
They are attractively and 
durably bound, in every way suitable for class- 
New titles are constantly being added. 


Dickens’s Christmas Stories (Lane) $.96 
Eliot’s Silas Marner, New Edition (Witham) $.68 


Franklin’s Autobiography, New Edition (Mont- 
gomery and Trent) $.80 


Ginn and Company 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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One of C. E. Brock’s illustrations in ‘‘Silas Marner’ 











Good 
Reading 


A New Series 
of Readers 


Primer---6th Year 





G ’BlnX/aA_ 


Go) 


VJ 





John M. Manly, Professor of English 
University of Chicago 


Edith Rickert, Associate Professor of English 


University of Chicago 


Nina Leubrie, I ormerly Critic Teacher 
Chicago Normal School 


Sarah E. Griswold, Director of Primary 
Education, Colorado Springs 


A new series of readers offering attractive material; 
excellent provision for teacher guidance, for both oral 
and silent reading, for handling of vocabulary and 
phonics; and illustrations, type and format that are 
psychologically and artistically correct. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 3%" Fifth Ave. 
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Sources and Distribution of Public School Funds 


By JAMES C. AMBLER, Division Superintendent, Fauquier County 


INCE public education is a state function 

and sincé equalization of educational op- 

portunity is the aim of all state school 
systems, the question of public school finance 
is tied up with the question of equalization of 
educational opportunity. It is absolutely im- 
possible to have equal educational opportunity 
provided locally where there is unequal wealth ; 
this is as true for schools as for all other ac- 
tivities of life. However, the state can set up 
certain minimum standards beginning with ele- 
mentary education and see that equal opportu- 
nity is offered up to a certain point which is to 
be determined by the financial ability of the 
state. So far as state aid goes the help offered 
should be equal in all sections and no premiums 
should be given wealthy sections for their spe- 
cial effort, since these wealthy sections are al- 
ready able to do more for their children than 
the poor sections. Special state aid given as 
a reward simply increases the inequality of edu- 
cational opportunity. Wealthy communities will 
still have the opportunity, the right and the 
resources to improve their school systems be- 
yond the minimum state standards and to add 
secondary education as far as they wish. 

The fact that equalization of educational op- 
portunity is the purpose of the whole public 
school system and the fact that education is a 
state function means that equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity is a state function. In order 
that this purpose may be accomplished necessi- 
tates more state aid in financing the public 
school program. Quoting from the Research 
Bulletin of the National Education Association 
on Major Issues in School Finance, Part IT, we 
find the following statement: “Under modern 


economic organization no state can expect to 
offer all children a fair educational opportunity 
if it places the burden of school support wholly 
or principally upon the small local community. 
In every state some local districts are so rich 
that they can support first class schools on a 
relatively low tax rate. Others have so little 
taxable property that a tax rate equivalent to 
confiscation fails to provide acceptable school 
facilities.” 

The state should set up certain minimum 
standards as to (a) length of term, (b) physical 
equipment, (c) minimum training qualifications 
for teachers, and (d) minimum average daily 
attendance requirements per teacher. After hav- 
ing set up these standards the state should pay 
the entire cost of instruction in the elementary 
grades, provided that in no division should the 
state appropriation exceed an amount equal to 
$30 per white pupil and $20 per colored pupil 
in elementary grades based on average daily 
attendance for the time that is specified as the 
minimum length of term. No special minimum 
salary scale should be set up for teachers since 
this is governed by the cost of living which va- 
ries in the different communities. 

All costs of secondary education should be 
borne by the various localities. Any increase in 
length of term or the addition of special de- 
partments which enrich the curriculum should 
be borne by the locality. The community that 
receives the special benefit should pay the cost 
of this benefit. 

The plan of segregating direct property taxes 
on tangible property to the localities as advo- 
cated by the Governor of Virginia is in com- 
plete harmony with the recommendations of the 
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best authorities on school finance. A state tax 
on tangible property involves the question of 
equalization of assessments in the various sub- 
divisions of the state. This is undesirable be- 


cause it necessitates the establishment of a 
board of equalization of assessments which fur- 
ther complicates state government and arouses 
antagonism. 

In studying the question of sources and dis- 
tribution of school funds we must first take up 
the question of sources of state revenue. The 
direct property tax is the form most commonly 
used throughout the United States as a means 
of obtaining state revenue for schools. In 
speaking of a general property tax, Pittenger 
says, “While it was well suited to the agricul- 
unsuited to 
and that 


Theoretically a tax on all prop- 


tural era in which it arose. it is 


the industrial commercial conditions 
have followed. 
erty, it is in fact a tax on real property only. 
There is no attainable general property.” At 
the present time this plan is out of date because 
real estate and tangible property represent only 
a small part of the wealth of a state. 

Edwin R. A. Seligman in Essays in Taxation, 
says, “Under modern economic conditions, prop- 
erty and especially personal property is no 
longer a satisfactory index of the tax paving 
ability. Wealth in modern times is derived to 
a continually larger extent from relations, from 
opportunities, and from all manner of exertion 
more or less indirectly or not at all connected 
with property. [luge official salaries and large 
professional incomes are a common occurrence 
today and would go entirely free under a prop- 
erty tax.” 
income for schools 


In Virginia all adult 


Another source of state 
is from capitation taxes. 

citizens are assessed at $1.50 capitation tax. Of 
the amount collected one dollar goes to the state 
school fund and fifty cents is returned to the 
county in collected. In some 


states all citizens are required to show treas- 


which it was 
urers’ receipts for their capitation taxes before 
they can obtain licenses of any kind. 

The personal income tax is generally favored 
The adoption and successful ad- 


by authorities. 
ministration of the personal income tax by the 
federal government has greatly facilitated its 
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operation in the states. The well developed tax 
machinery of the national government greatly 
reduces the administrative organization which 
the state must provide. As federal income taxes 
are being rapidly reduced the states are gaining 
more latitude for tapping this vast source of 
revenue. 

Several states have adopted the plan of tax- 
ing articles in the luxury class. Among these 
states Louisiana and Tennessee have levied a 
ten per cent tax on the retail sales of tobacco. 
It is estimated that a ten per cent tax on the re- 
tail selling price of cigarettes, cigars and other 
tobacco products in Virginia would produce $2,- 
216,400 annually. 

In many states the criminal fines which go 
into the state are given to school funds. Since 
the object of the public school system is to im- 
prove the citizenship of the state and thus re- 
duce the number of criminals, it seems perfectly 
just that certain classes of criminal fines should 
be increased in order to provide greater support 
for public education. 

Another source of revenue is interest on the 
permanent school fund. Naturally the only way 
to increase this source of revenue is to increase 
Some authorities 
recommend This is a tax 
levied in connection with the severing from the 
It is argued that 


the permanent school fund. 
a severance tax. 
earth of mineral products. 
mineral deposits are part of the potential wealth 
of the state and that when once removed can 
never be replaced. Since these products have 
been stored up by nature it is not fair that one 
or two generations should receive the entire 
benefits by exploiting natural resources. Any 
fund produced by a severance tax should be 
added to the permanent school fund. 

Some authorities believe that it is not desir- 
able to levy any special taxes for specific pur- 
poses. They hold that state participation in 
the operation of public schools is a part of the 
business of the state, that the state should levy 
taxes to raise sufficient revenue to support all 
its activities and that cash appropriations should 
be made for the various state functions in pro- 
portion to the needs. 

Personal tangible property and real estate 
should be segregated for purposes of local taxa- 
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Any inequalities in assessments can 


tion only. 
be more easily adjusted in the local unit than 
Some localities prefer 
a high assessment and a low tax rate to a low 
This can be 
voverned entirely by conditions in the locality 
and need not be interfered with by state au- 


on a state-wide basis. 


assessment and a high tax rate. 


thorities. 

A direct property tax, supplemented by any 
other form of income that the board of super- 
visors or city council may direct, is stongly rec- 
ommended as a local source of school revenue. 

\s stated in the introduction a state tax on 
real estate and personal property is fundamen- 
tally wrong because it involves all kinds of diffi- 
culties in regard to equalization of assessments. 
\ few suggestions have been made showing 
some of the possible sources from which state 
revenue may be derived other than from direct 
taxes. 

\fter discussing the sources of school revenue 
we come to the important question of a fair and 
equitable distribution of these funds. 

In Arizona, Indiana, Virginia and a great 
many other states the state school funds are 
distributed on a basis of school population. 
Theoretically this system gives the greatest 
amount of state aid to the locality having the 
greatest number of children to be educated re- 
gardless of the wealth of the community. In 
reality it puts a premium on a poor school sys- 
tem. Quoting from the report of the Virginia 
School Survey Commission of 1919, “The dis- 
tribution of funds on the basis of school popu- 
lation is grossly unfair because the number of 
children in the school population has no direct 
relation to the number of children actually en- 
roled in the schools or to the total amount of 
education provided. As a matter of fact the 
present method of appropriation pays a prem- 
ium to counties for keeping children out of 
school, since funds are supplied on the basis of 
school population but expended on the basis of 
attendance. 

“Closely related to this is the unfairness 
which arises from the fact that funds are ap- 
portioned without definite relation to the amount 
of education provided as measured by the school 


term. Thus counties and districts having a 
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school term of seven months receive as much 
per child of school age as counties having a 
school term of nine months.” 

A much fairer and more equitable method of 
distribution is on the basis of average daily at- 
tendance. This method takes into account the 
number of children in school and regularity with 
which they attend school, but it does not take 
into account the length of term. Also it helps 
localities where transportation facilities are best 
and penalizes rural districts where population is 
thin and roads are bad. 

Another system of distribution which is so 
commonly used throughout the United States is 
by matching local funds with state funds and 
offering premiums in the way of state aid to 
any locality meeting certain conditions. A 
practice of this kind is pernicious and unjust. 
It merely increases the inequalities already ex- 
isting. A poor county or locality that is unable 
to meet state requirements in regard to physi- 
cal conditions of school buildings, length of 
term, salaries of teachers, etc. has no chance to 
participate in this special state fund. On the 
other hand a rich locality that can easily sup- 
port a first class school gets still further help 
from the state. 

In Maryland an equalization fund is set aside 
to be distributed among the poor counties in 
order to provide means of adequately maintain- 
ing efficient schools where localities are unable 
to provide efficient schools for themselves. The 
help received by each locality is in proportion 
to the real burden borne by the locality and not 
in proportion to the apparent burden. The diffi- 
culty about this lies in determining what is the 
real burden. Rate of taxation based on true 
values and earning capacity must be considered. 
All of this involves equalization of assessments. 
In Virginia there is such a great difference in 
the per cent of assessment based on true value 
that an equalization fund could not be properly 
distributed without a reorganization of the 
whole state plan of assessing property. 

Equalization of educational opportunity shoul | 
begin in the lowest grades of the elementarv 
department and extend as far as the financial 
ability of the state will permit. As stated in 
the introduction, so far as state aid goes the 
help offered should be equal in all sections and 
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no premium should be given wealthy sections 
for their special effort because these wealthy 
sections are already able to do more for’ their 
children. 

The state should set up minimum standards 
for elementary schools and require all localities 
to meet the minimum standard. The following 
standards are suggested in the Research Bulletin 
of the National Education Association : 

1. Every elementary school shall be kept in 
session for at least 170 days. 

2. No teacher shall be employed who has not 
the amount of ability and training and character 
which is implied by two vears of successful 
training at a state teachers’ college after high 
school graduation. 

3. The 
physical requirements 
dard elementary schools including library, maps, 


shall the minimum 


as prescribed for stan- 


building meet 


etc. 

4. That one-room schools must maintain an 
average daily attendance of fifteen pupils, ex- 
cept in especially isolated sections where special 
permission may be given by the State Board of 
Education to maintain a school with an average 
daily attendance of twelve. For two teachers 
the average daily attendance must be thirty five, 
for three teachers an average daily attendance 
of fifty, and an increase in average daily at- 
tendance of fifteen pupils for each elementary 
teacher above three. 

When these minimum standards are met the 
state should pay the total cost of instruction 
in elementary schools ahd the total cost of trans- 
portation of elementary school pupils, provided 
that in no one county, city or other recognized 
subdivision, the total amount thus rece:ved from 
the state shall exceed an amount equal to $30 
per elementary white pupil and $20 per elemen- 
tary colored pupil based on actual average daily 
attendance for the minimum standard time that 
schools are in session. 

The advantage of this plan from a standpoint 
of justice in equalizing educational opportunity 
is obvious. So far as the State participates in 
supporting the school system it guarantees all 
pupils a reasonably efficient system of elemen- 
tary schools. No premium is offered to a rich 
locality in which a poor section is unable to par- 


ticipate. No community can profit by operat- 
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ing inefficient schools, since the standard must 
be met in order to receive state aid. No matter 
how poor the community the standard can be 
met because the state pays the entire cost of 
instruction. The schoolbuilding is to be built, 
maintained and operated by local funds. The 
building being a tangible evidence of local ef- 
fort will be the means of holding local interest. 
Also since the building and equipment are fur- 
nished locally better care will be taken of them 
than if they belong to the state. The limit of 
$30 per elementary white child and $20 per ele 
mentary colored child based on average daily 
attendance will prevent local school boards from 
unnecessarily dividing elementary grades and 
increasing state expenses. The state will ap 
propriate no more than the actual cost, but a 
limit is fixed. Placing the maximum at $30 and 
$20 per child based on average daily attendance 
will have the effect of making the locality use 
every means to get more children in school and 
keep them there in order to increase the limit 
of local receipts from the state. Wealthy com- 
munities will not be handicapped in any way 
from supplementing the state appropriation and 
improving the system beyond the minimum re- 
quirements. 

The state 
schools but the support of high schools should 
The state has no 


will set up standards for high 
be entirely a local matter. 
right to support secondary education until after 
it has done all that it can to equalize educational 
opportunities in elementary schools. 

A careful study of the Annual Report of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Virginia for the year 1925-1926 shows how this 
plan will work in Virginia. The following fig- 
ures are given based on data obtained from the 
State Superintendent’s report for 1925-1926: 


Counties. Cities. State. 

Total W. enrol......... 1 305,105 93,396 398,501 
Total H. S. enrol..... 2 35,965 17,128 53,093 
Total W. elem, enrol 269,140 76,268 345,408 
Per cent of avg. 

GRU BEE ceeciccwirie 4 86 91 
Total avg. daily 

att. W. elem:...... 5 231.469 69,363 300,823 
Maximum app. per pupil 

ee ae. Sere 6 30.00 30.00 
Total app. for 

We. -GIOM. 6:54 7. $6,943,812.09 $2,080.916.00 $9,024,728.00 
Total C. enrol....... 8 116,015 36,959 152,974 
Total C. H. S. enrol.. 9 1,372 4,357 5,729 
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Total C. elem. enrol...10. 114,643 32,602 147,245 
Per cent avg. 

daily att. eonetee emt 11. 76 .90 
Total avg. daily 

att. ©. GIR ssc0sacse 12. 87,108 29,342 116,450 
Maximum app. per pupil 
: in_ daily att asmamaicaee a3. 20.00 20.00 
Total app. for 

CO. IRM. acvakycncesswe 14. $1,742,173.60 $ 586,836.00 $ 2,329,009.60 
Adding lines 14 and 7. 6,943,812.00 _2,080,916.00 —_9,024,728.00 
Total proposed a 
_ State app. .......s0e. $8,685,925.09 _$2,667,752.06_$11,353.737.00 
Present State app..... $4,427,044.00 $1,191,220.00 _$5,618.264.00 
Proposed increase in 

SOE: WS - Gosexwsdace $4,258,941.00 $1,476,432.00 $5,735,473.00 
Per cent of increase.. 96 123.9 102 


This table shows that the proposed increase 
for the state will amount to 102% of which the 
counties will receive an increase of 96% and the 
cities an increase of 123.9%. Since the pro- 
posed increase in state funds is to come from 
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taxes on intangibles and luxuries, it is fair for 
the cities to profit most because the cities will 
naturally pay the greater part of the increase. 

It is recommended that local funds should be 
used to supplement state funds and to increase 
facilities. If the state is unable to carry out 
the plan to the extent proposed the local funds 
should be used to carry out the aim of equali- 
zation of educational opportunity from the point 
where the state stops. In no county should sec- 
ondary education be carried out as a county 
project until after elementary education has been 
provided for. 

High schools should be established with ref- 
erence to their geographical position and with 
reference to the number of elementary schools 
to be served. 





Fundamental Considerations in the Teaching of Geography 
_From the Journal of Geography, September, 1927 


ing up-to-date practical information, offers 

opportunity for good straight thinking 
on problems of effective citizenry. Because it 
deals with natural resources and their conserva- 
tion, because it reveals our potentialities as an 
agricultural nation, as a manufacturing nation, 
and as a world power, and because it interprets 
the economic activities and opportunities of the 
various sections of our country, it should be ac- 
corded an important place in Americanization 
The vast majority of immigrants seek 
America because of economic motives. Why not 
point them to some of our potentialities and ac- 
complishments through the avenue of Economic 
Geography? Other aspects of geography, i. e., 
social, regional, physical, mathematical, will 
function in classifying the analyses stimulated 
by the economic theme. 

It is recognized by all educators that the 
learning process is largely a matter of sensing 
experiences. Units of study in modern peda- 
gogy are units of experience. The best teach- 
ing demands the active participation of the 
child in the solving of real or vicarious prob- 
lems and projects. 

In progressive schools today the better type 
of teaching—problems, problem solving, dra- 


e EOGRAPHY, because it presents interest- 


work. 


matization, socialized discussion—are to be 
found in geography classes in both the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. Geography, be- 
cause it simulates real life, lends itself to all 
modern methods of instruction. It is an excel- 
lent medium for the establishment of correct 
habits of thinking and the development of in- 
tellectual honesty, more desirable by far than 
the acquiring of facts of any sort. Geography 
expands the mental horizon, deepens the sym- 
pathies by revealing the relation of one’s work 
to the remainder of the social process, develops 
intellectual hunger, stimulates the imagination, 
broadens the general understanding, creates 
many-sided interests in direct and vicarious ex- 
periences, and encourages cooperation with the 


whole. 
Geography as a “Core” Subject 


Geography has long been recognized as a syn- 
thetic subject because of its intimate relation 
to the social, biological, and physical sciences. 
It is rooted in so wide a variety of interests that 
its facts and principles may be used as the 
“core” in the solution of many of the vicarious 
problems and in the organization of studies that 
deal with industries, trade and transportation, 
and international affairs. 
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Objectives in Junior High School Geography 


Grouping objectives under Knowledge, Hab- 
its, and Appreciation is for the convenience of 
adult analysis of the teaching-learning process. 
As the pupils experience the geography course, 
however, they will not attain those objectives 
in isolation, one from another. As they acquire 
knowledge, they will be receiving training in 
desirable habits of work and will be developing 
an appreciation (emotionalized insight) of life’s 
values. “Knowledge Objectives” are listed first 
only because they furnish raw material out of 
which the habits and appreciations are built. 


Knowledge Objectives 


1. Knowledge of the economic activities of 
the pupil’s own community and his country at 
large 

2. A knowledge of the major economic activi- 
ties of the various peoples of the world, stress- 
ing the relations of the work of the individual 
to the world’s work, thus dignifying work and 
assisting the child in his choice of a life career 
by helping him to find his own personal in- 
terests 

3. Knowledge of the immense potentialities 
of our country and of the numerous opportuni- 
ties which it offers for vigorous, thoughtful men 
and women 

4. Knowledge of the extent and ways in which 
environment promotes well being 

5. Knowledge of the nations of the world, of 
their interdependence and of the necessity of 
their living together as a world family 

6. Knowledge of world happenings 

7. Knowledge of the specific usefulness of the 
various maps employed in school work, home, 
public libraries and the business world 

8. Knowledge of the sources of first hand 
geographic data, with specific usefulness of each 
type, and of the important centers conducting 
geographic investigation, exploration, and pub- 
lication 

Habits 

1. The habit of “sizing up” situations with 
an interest in discovering their geographic as- 
pect 

2. The habit of using geographic tools, such 
as books of reference, pictures, graphs, verbal 
material, specimens, in seeking information on 
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the topic at hand, and to develop the ability to 
assemble data, weigh facts, draw conclusions, 
and express opinions 

3. The habit of applying geographic princi- 
ples whenever practicable, in the interpretation 
of problems and events of current interest 

4. The habit of suspended judgment 

5. The habit of reading geographic literature 
in leisure time 

Appreciations 

1. An appreciation of the fact that we are liv- 
ing in an age characterized by rapid changes 
in man’s relation to his physical environment, 
to society, to the state, and to the world 

2. Sympathetic appreciation of the elements 
of the physical environment which help to ex- 
plain the work and play activities of man in 
specific environments 

3. An appreciation of the fact that in a coun- 
try as large as ours with problems peculiar to 
sections playing a large part in national poli- 
tics, a spirit of tolerance is essential to state 
and national stability 

4. An appreciation of how the physical en- 
vironment necessitates the interdependence of 
people and nations as man’s wants become more 
numerous 

5. An appreciation of the way in which the 
physical environment may handicap or signifi- 
cantly encourage a country to take its place in 
world affairs 

6. An appreciation of the interest geography 
gives to one’s reading 

7. An appreciation of our resources and po- 
tentialities in comparison with those of other 
nations, of our accomplishments with theirs, of 
our economic and social conditions with theirs 

8. An appreciation of the great need of the 
conservation of our natural resources, and our 
cooperation with other nations in establishing 
a world conservation policy 

9. An appreciation of the value of good gov- 
ernment as a factor in the utilization of the re- 
sources of an environment 

10. An appreciation of the obligations the 
United States as a world power and a member 
of the great family of nations has to all peoples 

11. An appreciation of the great value of 
geography in making travel interesting and 
profitable 
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Rising Tide in Public Education 


HE rising tide is a seashore wonder. To 

explain it to a child who first watches it 

day after day is impossible, but it is as 
sure to come twice in twenty four hours as the 
sun is to rise. There is a rising tide in human 
affairs as certain and as inexplicable as on the 
seashore. 

Our present interest is in the rising tide in 
public education. It is everywhere, and is more 
significant than any educational experience in 
the United States in fifty years. Maine seems 
to have solved the problem of rural school im- 
provement in supervision and instruction. Ver- 
mont is solving the problem of providing as 
good school buildings and equipment in a small 
community as in Brookline or Brooklyn. 

New York State has the record of the North 
in state aid for small schools. In 1926 the state 
appropriation was $55,145,000. For 1927 it was 
$73,836,000. For 1928 it will be $79,335,000. 
For 1929 it will be $84,835,000. For 1930 it will 
be $90,335,000. 

ut Illinois really leads the North in coming 
to the relief of the administrators of public 
schools. The Legislature of 1927 with no se- 
rious opposition increased the salaries of county 
superintendents one-third. In Illinois salaries 
of county superintendents are paid by the state. 
In the small counties where the county superin- 
tendent had only $1,800 salary he now has 
$2,400, and the superintendent of Cook county, 
who had $9,000, now has $12,000. It is not easy 
to think of a superintendent whose service is 
confined to country and village schools receiv- 
ing a salary larger than any president of State 
Teachers College or State Normal School re- 
ceives, larger than any state commissioner of 
education receives, with three exceptions, in the 
forty eight states; twice as large as nineteen- 
twentieths of the professors in the more than 
600 colleges and universities in the United 
States receive. 

In Oklahoma the Legislature for the first 
time made a state appropriation to benefit the 
poorer counties—three million dollars for the 
biennium—the governor refusing to sign any 
appropriation bill until this had been provided. 


Arkansas for the first time in history made 
every appropriation that the State Education 
Association through the state superintendent 
asked for. 

North Carolina Legislature, in addition to the 
many other educational appropriations, voted 
$3,250,000 for public schools for each of the 
years 1927-28 and 1928-29, This was $1,750,000 
more than for 1926-27. 

Georgia has its first equalization appropria- 
tion, which is at least a million dollars for the 
year 1928 and a million for 1929. This revenue 
is to be derived from a one-half cent tax on 
each gallon of gasoline and a tax of one cent on 
each gallon of kerosene. If the revenue from 
these two taxes does not yield a million dollars 
the balance will be supplied out of the general 
treasury. All revenue from these two taxes will 
be used as an equalization fund even though it 
should exceed one million dollars. 

In Alabama, in 1927, there was an equaliza- 
tion of $80,000. The Legislature has provided 
a new and additional Equalization Fund for 
public schools for 1928 amounting to $900,000, 
and in addition an appropriation of $750,000, 
known as an attendance fund to be apportioned 
among the counties on the basis of school at- 
tendance. This provides $1,650,000, which is 
probably equal to the appropriation of any state 
in the Union in proportion to tax burden. 

Tennessee Legislature has provided state ap- 
propriation necessary to enable every child to 
have an eight-months’ school. 

Mississippi had a remarkably informing and 
inspiring study made by a professional corps of 
experts under the direction of Professor M. Vin- 
cent O’Shea of the University of Wisconsin. 

Many states have made wonderful appropria- 
tions for teacher training. In Oklahoma every 
State Teachers College has had new buildings 
provided. In Kansas each of the State Teachers 
Colleges has had a building each of the years 
1926-27 and 1927-28, costing about $400,000 for 
the biennium. Wisconsin has made liberal ap- 
propriations for State Teachers Colleges. Osh- 
kosh Teachers College, for instance, has recent- 
ly had for buildings $300,000 for one of the 
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best training school plants in the United States ; 
an auditorium costing $235,000; other buildings 
and improvements on the campus, $165,000. 
Kentucky leads all States in increased appro- 
priations for state institutions. For campus 
buildings for twenty years prior to 1920 was 
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less than a million dollars, less than $50,000 a 
year, and in the last four years $3,500,000, or 
more than $800,000 a year. These are mere 
samples of the spirit of progress all over the 


country. 
—Journal of Education, November 7, 1927. 





The Cliff-Dwellers 


By MARION SADLER 


N southern Colorado there is a region called 
Mesa Verde, or Green Mesa, from the cedar 
trees which give it verdancy. Across the 

Mesa Verde late one afternoon two cowboys 
swept along on their fleet, wiry ponies. They 
were searching for cattle that had strayed from 
their herd. Looking across to the opposite cliff 
they suddenly halted and peered intently at what 
they saw across the canyon. Was it a phantom 
city? As they gazed at this strange dwelling 
place of people, who centuries before had built 
their homes on these cliffs, the straying cattle 
and their supper, to which they had been eager- 
They felt 


How was it 


ly looking forward, were forgotten. 
that they must explore these ruins. 
to be done? It was hundreds of feet from the 
floor of the canyon up to this queer looking city 
that they had discovered where perhaps a pre- 
historic race had lived. 

Since 1888 when this discovery was made by 
the cattlemen much work has been done in these 
homes of the Cliff-Dwellers to learn how, when 
and why they should have lived high up on 
these cliffs in apparently fortified homes. Much 
of this work has been done by Dr. J. Walter 
Fewkes, noted American ethnologist, who does 
research work for the Smithsonian Institute in 
Washington. 

These homes of the Cliff-Dwellers were dug 
back into the cliffs. 
plastered with native clay; and on the walls are 
hand prints which are so perfectly preserved 
that to this day one may see the texture of the 
skin in prints in the clay. It is supposed that 
this remarkable preservation is due to the dry- 
ness of the atmosphere. The Cliff-Dwellers 
built their homes where they would be flooded 
with sunlight and protected overhead by roofs 


The interiors were neatly 


of projecting layers of stone. The outer wall 
was built of stonework laid in clay or adobe. 

Cliff Palace is the largest and most wonderful 
of these cliff-dwellings in the Mesa Verde Park. 
It is about 300 feet long and contains nearly 200 
rooms including 22 kivas or ceremonial cham- 
bers which are circular in form. When a son 
of the family was married and a new family es- 
tablished apparently a kiva was made for this 
The kivas were underground rooms 
for council or worship. The two principal fea- 
tures of this palace are the Round Tower and 
the Square Tower. 

The Spruce Tree House is the second in size 
and takes its name from a huge spruce tree 
which stands before it. This tree is said to be 
more than 250 feet tall. There are eight kivas, 
or circular underground ceremonial rooms, in 


new home. 


this building. 

The Balcony House at the northern end of 
the ruins is cut out of stone and was very skil- 
fully constructed. This picturesque ruin is the 
best preserved of the many structures. It is 
now reached by a trail of ladders made of two 
poles across which are nailed pieces of board. 
The original inhabitants of long ago used a very 
difficult trail through a narrow cleft in the rocks 
to reach the Balcony. 

The Sun Temple, perhaps the most interest- 
ing of all these Houses, was built on a hill. It 
was doubtless a place of worship and every in- 
dication points to the fact that the original in- 
habitants were sun worshipers. From its color- 
ing this is sometimes called the Painted House. 
This building is in the form of a “D” with the 
flat side to the south. The walls are double 
and on an average four feet thick and from six 
to eleven feet high. They are painted red and 
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yellow. Many of the stones which make up 
more than a thousand feet of this wall are deco- 
rated with symbolic figures. These people had 
no written language but found expression for 
their thoughts in curious symbols painted on 
the walls of their homes, on earthenware jars 
and scratched on the cliffs. Most of these are 
rather meaningless, grotesque figures. Some of 
them are spirals and zigzag lines which cannot 
be interpreted. In 1915 while making excava- 
tions and clearing away the debris in this House 
a cedar was cut down. The stump which is 
still standing shows 360 annual rings. This 
gives us an idea of the antiquity of the ruins. 

In many of the rooms weapons and tools of 
bone and flint have been found. Metals, except 
copper ornaments, were seemingly unknown to 
them. These people were skilful in weaving 
with their bone needles and awls feathered robes, 
fiber sandals, rush mats and baskets, cords made 
from the oose plant, and ropes woven of feath- 
ers and bark from the cedar trees. 

A great variety of tastefully decorated pot- 
tery has been found. This pottery may be called 
beautiful even when judged by the critics of to- 
day. The bowls, jugs and jars were moulded 
by hand then baked until so hard that they can- 
not be scratched by steel. They were orna- 
mented in black, or white or red and sometimes 
all three colors were used. Large jars were 
used for carrying and storing water. When 
they became unfit for this purpose they were 
used for storing away grain. Ladles and spoons 
were also moulded from lumps of clay. These 
homely articles will pass the standard tests of 
the potter’s art and bear the closest scrutiny 
today. 

A people’s food supply and the manner of 
getting it is always interesting. Since there was 
nothing on these rocky cliffs for them to eat 
these people must have depended on the river 
valleys for fishing, hunting and other food. 
They understood irrigation and grew corn, 
beans, melons, cotton and tobacco. 

One of these Cliff-Dwellers must have for- 
gotten to eat his supper and Dr. Fewkes found 
his fried cornbread or tortillas on the plaza of 
Oak Tree House. He also found the slanting 
stones between which the housewife crushed the 
corn. 

Research has revealed the existence of springs 


which had been skilfully tapped and the water 
turned into natural or excavated reservoirs. 

Near the Spruce Tree House an attractive 
camping place has been selected for visitors who 
wish to see and marvel at these wonderful ruins 
of the cliff-dwellings. 

Several years ago a member of my family 
spent a few days in the Spruce Tree Camp. One 
moonlight night, while she sat in the doorway 
of her tent gazing across the canyon at one of 
these prehistoric ruins, she was moved by its 
mystic beauty to write a poem about the “age- 
old” cliff-dwellings and the unsung race which 
once lived in these ruins. 


Cliff-Dwellings in the Moonlight 


The Mesa’s call was strong tonight ; 
I passed the dancers by, 

And here upon the canyon’s brink 
I gazed on earth and sky; 

On high plateau the moonlight rests, 
On deep-worn gorge below, 

On age-old ruins in yonder cliff, 
Once warm with home-fires glow. 


“Where are the builders now?” I asked :— 
Was that a voice I heard? 

’Twas but the crooning of the spruce, 
To hush a frightened bird,— 
Delusive fancy almost flit by; 

And yet, ’tis said, these thousand years 
Yon halls forsaken lie. 


Rosetta Stone they left to us none— 
These men of long ago— 

No obelisk, no “Croatan,” 
No work of joy or woe, 

No clue save well-wrought kiva, tower, 
And deftly fitted wall, 

With just the cliff’s great roof of rock— 
God’s handiwork—o’er all. 


In soft moonlight their dwellings sleep, 
And hint their hidden story ; 

So mystery seems to gather round, 
Enfolding them in glory; 

I feel I tread on hallowed ground, 
Here by the canyon’s rim, 

Beneath the stars that once looked down 
On them in ages dim. 


Vergilia P. Sadler. 
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Who Failed—Pupils or the Schools? 


By NAT. G. BARNHART, Principal Meadowview School 


KN thousand pupils failed in the elemen- 
tary schools of Cleveland, Ohio, in June, 
1914. This represented 14.86 per cent of 
the enrolment. What did Did 
she ask why? She put on a city-wide survey to 
That survey covered ninety 


Cleveland do? 


diagnose the case. 
five schools. They were what we may term 
consolidated schools when compared in size with 
Thousands of 
dollars were spent in the investigation. Had the 
teachers in those schools failed to a certain ex- 
tent? The city school system was completely 
reorganized. 

In the May, 1925, Handbook published by the 
Virginia Education Association in 1925 a very 
vital question was raised: Why Education Costs 
More? In answer to that question many reasons 
were given, 

That Handbook also made another vital state- 
ment, for it said, “The average child of rural 
Virginia has about half a chance as compared 
with the city child to secure a public school 
education of standard quantity and quality.” 

In this paper I desire to answer that ques- 
tion—Why Education Costs More ?—from a dif- 
ferent point of view and in a way that may cut 
to the quick in the thinking of many teachers, 
principals and superintendents, not only in Vir- 


the rural schools of the country. 


ginia but in other states where tragedy stalks 
abroad in the land and where it is blighting the 
lives of many little children. I trust that this 
paper may put each reader to thinking serious 
thoughts and to cause the taxpayers to demand 
a reason for such wholesale failures of children 
in their schools. To brand a child as a failure 
is nothing more than to stigmatize that child and 
shackle him forever. 

There are those who will read this article and 
declare that the philosophy is wrong on my part. 
But will you study with me the situation and 
analyze the facts clearly and then act in accord- 
ance with your best judgment and highest love 
for the children? 

Who fails when a child does not make the 
grade—you as a teacher, or the child as a pupil, 





7 


or both? 
Who failed in Cleveland, Ohio, when over 


14 per cent of the elementary children was not 
Who fails in Virginia when a child 
is not promoted? Who failed in North Carolina, 
two years ago, when only 60.6 per cent of the 
I am 


promoted? 


children in the schools was promoted? 
not giving a cut and dried answer, but did the 
schools fail? 

For the session 1925-26, in Virginia 180,427 
children in the public schools were not promoted. 
This was 33.25 per cent of the enrolment of the 
elementary and high schools. Of these failures, 
151,103 were in the counties of the State—in the 
rural sections of the Old Dominion—and is 83 
per cent of the total failures. 

At twenty dollars per pupil, it will cost the 
state of Virginia the sum of $3,608,540 to teach 
these 180,427 And the taxpayers 
wonder where their money goes. They do not 
suspect that it is being wasted in this manner 
and I doubt if many of the school people of this 
state, or of any other state, fully realize the 
vaste in this regard from a monetary point of 
view, to say nothing of the tragedy in the lives 
of little children. 

It is impossible to answer the question com- 
pletely here, but may I ask this: Why so much 
failure in the rural districts of our state? One 
answer is because the country districts have been 
unable to secure good teachers and to offer as 
The small 


repeaters. 


good living conditions as the cities. 
school does not allow a just compensation to 
the teacher. The elementary teacher is under- 
paid and undertrained in many instances. 

In Virginia cities of 2,500 to 5,000 population 
the median salary paid to principals of elemen- 
tary schools is $600. This is less than any state 
in the Union. Then there is too much difference 
in the salary paid to the high school teacher as 
compared with the elementary teacher. Which 
teacher is more important in the life of the 
child? There has been a philosophy in Virginia 
too long that the grade teacher does not need 


much training and no experience to teach small 
children but that the person to be able to teach 
in the high school needs thorough training and 
experience and therefore should receive a better 
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salary than the teacher in the elementary rural 
school. 

This type of thinking has led to unfortunate 
In many cases high school teach- 
ers regard their fellows in the elementary 
grades as their inferiors. This is wrong and 
the sooner we come to recognize teaching on 
the basis of worth and merit the better. 

This type of thinking is exemplified by school 
authorities in making up their budgets and salary 
scales. The high school teacher of Virginia re- 
ceives an average of $142.11 per month and the 
elementary teacher receives an average of $77.26 
per month. I do not mean to say that money 
is everything, but I do mean to say that the 
difference between the salaries of the high school 
teachers and the elementary teachers is too great 
when we consider the importance of the service 
rendered and the comparative difficulty of the 
task, for if salaries among high school and ele- 


comparisons. 


mentary school teachers were more nearly on a 
parity and worth and merit properly consid- 
ered there are many good teachers who would 
be teaching in the elementary schools year 
after year and who would not seek positions in 
the high school in order to receive a better salary. 
Too often under our present system the graded 
school teacher looks upon her position as a 
stepping stone to the high school. The best 
teachers should be given to the elementary grades 
which cover the first seven years of the lives 
of the children. 

The boys and girls living in the rural districts 
have the right to demand as good schools and as 
good teachers as the boys and girls of the cities. 
The writer received an indorsement for a 
prospective teacher from the head of the depart- 
ment of one of our best colleges. The report 
read: “The applicant had had very poor high 
school training and came to college very weak 
indeed. This person has never quite overcome 
that deficiency and, therefore, I would recom- 
mend that the applicant be assigned to a small 
school in a rural community or to a mountain 
mission school.” Here is a good example of the 
attitude of people generally toward a class of 
children who by all standards of right and justice 
need the best possible teacher. 
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When I read that statement it almost made 
my blood boil, not because the person was not 
prepared, for that I am sorry, but the idea of a 
teacher in a good college trying to give the rural 
districts a poorly prepared teacher. Such a per- 
son could.overcome these deficiencies better in a 
well graded city school than in a small school 
where there is not sufficient time on the part of 
the principal for proper supervision. 

I mention this special communication just to 
show that there are some people who seem to 
think that the rural districts are not entitled to 
the best. 

Why should we try to drive every child 
through the same gateway? They are not equal 
in ability and that is not a disgrace either. Be- 
cause one man can carry a hundred pounds for 
a mile is that any reason to try to kick a boy who 
has to make two trips with the same load? It is 
the business of the school and its teachers and 
other workers to determine just how much the 
child can carry in a given time and if it takes 
one child nine years to do the work in the course 
of study, plan it in nine parts for him, If an- 
other can do it in six, plan it for him at six, 
or let him cover a broader course of study. If 
some children cannot profit by taking mathe- 
matics or some other subject but show ability in 
some other line of work they should be en- 
couraged by giving the proper recognition of its 
worth and value. 

It is not the business of the elementary school 
to prepare boys and girls for the high school, or 
the latter to prepare its students for the college 
or the university. It is the business of the ele- 
mentary school to prepare the boys and girls who 
come within its portals for a richer, fuller life 
that will be exemplified in maintaining high 
standards of citizenship. 

If this is accomplished the elementary school 
will have fulfilled its highest function. Those 
who have the capacity and desire will find their 
way to the high schools and colleges but pre- 
paration for entrance into these higher institu- 
tions is by no means the major function of the 
elementary school. The main problem of the 
elementary school at present is to reduce to the 
lowest possible minimum repeaters in its grades. 
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Restoration of the old Hall of the House of Delegates 
in the State Capitol 


By ELIZABETH KOSSLOW 


HE restoration of the old hall of the 
House of Delegates in the Capitol of Vir- 
ginia, at Richmond, will perpetuate in its 
original condition what is certainly the richest 
historic spot in the United States. As nearly 
as possible, this room will assume the appear- 
ance it had in the days preceding the Civil War 
in our 


when many of the most stirring scenes 


national life took place in it. ‘To commemorate 
one of the most significant and most dramatic of 
these events, Governor Byrd has suggested that 
a statue of Lee be erected on the spot where 
he accepted command of the forces of the Con- 
federacy. 

sronze tablets relating great incidents in the 
history of Virginia and the nation will be placed 
on the walls that these events may be chronicled 
and preserved with the proper sequence of 
dates, persons, and places. A bit of living his- 
tory will be recreated here through the medium 
of old paintings and pictures, relics and docu- 
ments of days long past, and pieces of furni- 
ture in use at the famous Black-and-Tan and 
Scalawag Constitutional Convention. 


It is known that a few of the old chairs and 
desks are still Several were ac- 
quired by individuals after the Constitutional 
Convention which was held in the old hall in 
1902-03. They were identified positively by the 
late “Uncle Billy” Wilson, for years the custo- 
dian of the Senate. When the Capitol building 
was remodeled in 1904, two desks, which occu- 
pied a position directly in front of the desk of 
the clerk of the Senate, were purchased by the 
men who had used them at this important Con- 
vention. Later, Mr. Wilson remarked that they 
were the last two which he knew to have been 
in place in the Senate of the Confederacy. One 
of these two desks is now in Richmond. At the 
same time a resident of Richmond acquired the 
desk built for the use of the newspaper men 
reporting the sessions of the House of Dele- 
gates. This desk accommodated four men and 
stood to the left of the desk of the clerk of the 
House. It is four feet long, is of solid walnut 
with a walnut top from twelve to fifteen inches 
The desk has massive 
and the top is “A” 


in existence. 


wide and an inch thick. 
walnut, 


supports, all of 














Interior of the jumous old hall of the House of Delegates in the State Capitol 
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shaped with 
two drawers to 
each side in 
which are writ- 
ten the names 
of men who 
worked there at 
various times. 
It is believed 
that this desk 
was first placed 
in the hall dur- 
ing the sessions 
of the Confed- 
erate States 
Congress or 
when the Black- 
and- Tan used 











this place for 

its meetings. 

This piece was 

made into two 
Speaker’s chair, House of Burgesses, smaller ones 
Williamsburg, 1700 , pike 

and they are 

now in use in a home in Richmond. Though 
the historic value was not known at the time 


of the purchase, they have been carefully pre- 
served for their association and are in excellent 
condition. 

Just how much more of the old furniture of 
the two chambers can be found is problematical 
but a determined effort will be made to reclaim 
as much as possible. In the hall now is the 
very ancient chair of the Speaker of the House 
of Burgesses, used at the old Capitol of Wil- 
liamsburg in 1700. The chair of some later 
Speaker is also in this hall. 

This loved building has a worthy beginning. 
It was designed by Thomas Jefferson and he 
determined the interior arrangements. The cor- 
ner stone was laid in 1785. It has been used 
longer as a Capitol than any other building in 
the United States. On October 19, 1789, the 
General Assembly convened in it. The famous 
statue of George Washington, which is seen on 
entering, was placed in the Capitol on May 14, 
1796. 

Probably the first great event taking place in 
the hall of the House of Delegates was the 


.and George 
LM. 
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adoption of the famous resolutions of 1789-99 
drafted by James Monroe as the true interpre- 
tation of the Constitution of the United States. 

The next very interesting event was the trial 
of Aaron Burr in 1807. It was necessary that 
the trial take place in the hall of the House of 
Delegates because the courtroom immediately 
above was entirely too small to accommodate 
the crowd, as was the hall of the House of Dele- 
gates itself. This was one of the most cele- 
brated trials in the history of the United States. 
Chief Justice Marshall presided, and for a part 
of the time Judge Cyrus Griffen, of the United 
States Circuit Court, also a Virginian, sat with 
him. The most learned lawyers of the day were 
assembled: Caesar A. Rodney, George Hay, and 
Alexander McRae for the prosecution ; Edmund 
Randolph, John Wickham, William Wirt, Ben- 
jamin Botts, and Luther Martin for the de- 
fense. 

On June 26, 1813, there was held in the hall 
of the House of Delegates a public meeting to 
kindle the enthusiasm of the citizens in the con- 
duct of the 
war with 
Great Britain. 
A vigilance 
commit- 
tee was ap- 
pointed to 
look after the 
defense 
of the city. 
William Fou- 
shee, John 
Marshall, 
William Wirt, 
Phillip Nor- 
borne, and 
Thomas 
Ritchie were 
among mem- 
bers of this 
committee. 

On Febru- 
ary 7, 1822, 
Henry Clay 





Spiral Stairway leading from the Old 


Bibb ’ Hall to the Gallery 
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commissioners from Kentucky, appeared before 
a joint session of the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia to speak in reference to the meaning and 
execution of an act of Virginia in 1789, entitled 
“The Erection of the District of Kentucky into 
a Separate State.” 

In 1824 General Lafayette visited the city of 
It was the occasion 
of the greatest rejoicing. Chief Justice Mar- 
shall delivered an oration on behalf of the of- 


Richmond for three days. 


ficers of the Revolution, the exercises being con- 
ducted in the hall of the House of Delegates. 
In 1829 there was assembled in the hall of the 
House of Delegates the famous Constitutional 
Convention 1830 and 
which gave the western, non-slave holding coun- 


which continued into 
ties of Virginia increased representation in the 
General Assembly. In attendance on this Con- 
vention were Marshall, Madison, Monroe, Giles, 
John Randolph, Benjamin Watkins, Leigh and 
Littleton Walter 


A meeting was held on July 9, 


Tazewell. 

1831, to ar- 
range for public manifestation of sorrow at the 
death of James Monroe, which had occurred in 
New York. The ceremonies were held at the 
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northeast end of the Capitol. Public meetings 
were held there later in memory of Thomas 
Jefferson, Chief Justice Marshall and James 
Madison. 

In 1844 there occurred the great explosion 
on the U. S. S. Princeton near Alexandria and 
Ix-Governor T. W. Gilmer of Virginia, then 
Secretary of the Navy, was killed. The remains 
of Gilmer reached Richmond on 
March 7 and were taken into the hall of the 
House where they remained until the next day. 

A fact that is not generally known is that the 
remains of John C. Calhoun were brought to 
Richmond and taken to the hall of the House 
and placed in state on the clerk’s desk. 


Governor 


The great secession convention met there in 
February, 1861. It was before this convention 
that General Robert E. Lee appeared and ac- 
cepted appointment as commander of the mili- 
tary and naval forces of Virginia. It was in 
the hall of the House of Delegates that the Con- 
federate Senate met and conducted Jefferson 
Davis to a platform beside the Washington 
Monument, from which he read his inaugural 
address to a great and enthusiastic assembly. 


Thoroughness of Effort 


By EDNA EIGHMEY PETRESCU, Primary Supervisor, Winchester 


FRENCHMAN who was spending a few 
weeks in New [england was asked how he 
liked the weather. “Ze wezzer, you ask? 
I have seen yet nozzing but many samples,’ 
his reply. 
education in the United States is much like the 
weather. Everyone talks about both, but they 
can do nothing about the weather and appa- 
rently accomplish next to nothing in improving 
education. 

In a recent article in the Atlantic Monthly 
Dean Holmes of Harvard has an illuminating 
article called ‘Chaos in American 
Education.” Although much of his paper is dis- 
couraging, it is a true picture of the schools of 
today. A few random sentences will serve to 
show the out-of-joint conditions and perhaps 
give a starting point for some valuable corrective 
measures. Of the aims of education he writes, 
“Our confusion as to purpose is one of the rea- 
sons for the lack of a coherent system of schools 


? was 


The present status of public school 


or Cosmos 


in this country * * * we have cared more for the 
of education than fitness for 
specific ends. We have been interested in quan- 
tity rather than quality.” 


spread for its 


Of the lack of thoroughness in teaching and 
the distressing results of instruction we read, 
“What our students learn in school they do not 
learn well, and they are very far indeed from 
the point at which learning is transmitted into 
understanding. They acquire no mastery of sub- 
jects as means for the interpretation of life. 
They come to college ‘prepared,’ but with hardly 
the beginning of an education. Our general at- 
titude gives tacit assent to the view that no one 
needs to know anything very thoroughly unless 
he is going to be a teacher, with the consequence 
that thorough knowledge is uncommon, even 
among teachers. School teaching remains a craft, 
or even merely a job, often a temporary job. So 
far as we aim at thoroughness at all, it is the 
of 


thoroughness circumnavigation. 


superficial 
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i:ven our college graduates too often secure only 
a series of passing views of the islands of knowl- 
edge, including a view from the air.” The article 
claborates with pessimistic clarity the unfavor- 
able results of the present systems and is con- 
cerned with corrective measures in secondary 
schools and colleges. A unification of purpose 
and a realization of a liberal education in terms 
of something richer and more complete than a 
patchwork of “credits, points, units, and semes- 
ter hours” is the concern of the author. 

These indictments against aims and results are 
pertinent to existing conditions in the average 
elementary school. Speaking to Virginia teach- 
ers who have such a well defined outline to fol- 
low as our revised Course of Study, little need 
be said of aims. Read it carefully and do as you 
are told is the best possible advice. 

In the doing comes the rub, and doing is no 
easier now than in Shakespeare’s day. To stress 
persistent effort in difficult school situations such 
as one meets in the average overcrowded and 
under-equipped school reminds us of the story 
of the fisherman. This particular angler was 
whipping a mountain “crick” between precipitous 
slopes of a West Virginia wilderness when he 
heard a splash behind him. Turning, he saw an 
old fellow pulling himself out of the water. As 
he picked up himself and his hoe the farmer re- 
marked placidly, ‘‘Waal, that’s the third time I’ve 
fell out of that dad-blamed ’tater patch today.” 
Yet the educational ’taters must often be planted 
and tended in the uplands of profound dullness. 
How to make sure of the yield is our question. 

We talk glibly of being thorough in our 
methods, but are we? We know the minimum 
essentials and goals of each subject and grade, 
but how many of our pupils actually retain the 
subject matter, ideals, and attitudes we have 
tried to instil? Is it fair to lay all the blame for 
the forgotten work of the previous grade on the 
pernicious effect of a long summer vacation? 

It is a traditional habit with high school 
teachers to make the preceding grades the scape 
goat of their indignation when pupils fail to 
carry over the fundamental tools of understand- 
ing. So on it goes; many teachers are only too 
villing to indulge in self-pity and “pass the 
buck” 
and so—my work is thus and thus, what can I 
do with these awful morons?” You are employed 


to some one else, and say “My job is so 
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to teach children, not a certain grade or class, 
and if a child in the seventh grade cannot spell 
words of third grade usage or handle the zero 
difficulties of subtraction, your job is to teach 
just that—and no more—until he knows and 
knows permanently. 

Many beginning teachers, especially in the 
middle grades, feel that the subject matter alloted 
their group is so meager that it may be taught 
and completed before Christmas. I have had 
teachers to assure me that they had “covered” 
their course of study when the tests on the same 
standards revealed the minds of their pupils to 
be “great open spaces” with the horizon un- 
marred by any evidences of cerebration or in- 
tellectual habitation. Perhaps such teachers had 
planned or thought they had planned their work 
but the return indicated about as much prepara- 
tion as the quack linguist who guaranteed French 
taught in five lessons for five dollars. Those who 
bit and bought the course received instructions 
as follows: “Buy a French dictionary. Divide it 
into five parts. Learn each part.” Absurd, of 
course, but not more absurd than the teacher who 
plans an English lesson with the noble aim—to 
teach formation of plurals. Should we wonder 
why the eighth grade pupil cannot write five 
correct sentences? No physician would prescribe 
a seven course New Year’s dinner for a bottle 
baby, yet in school the educational diet is often 
quite as senseless. Begin at the very beginning 
and gradually increase the dosage is a surer way 
of avoiding mental indigestion. 

The work of each grade of the elementary 
school must be cumulative including the mini- 
mum standards of each preceding year with in- 
dividual emphasis wherever a weakness is shown, 
The only way to avoid overlappings or omissions 
of any important phase is to plan carefully each 
succeeding step and check results after intensive 
presentation and drill. 

Such rigidity of detail sounds out of harmony 
with what we are accustomed to call modern 
tendencies in education. Careful consideration, 
however, should convince us that quite the con- 
trary is true. Only by persistent and accurate 
training can the pupil develop his individual 
ability. Thoroughness is not a synonym for the 
lockstep. Individuality that is worth while must 
be well grounded in reliability and not in erratic 


flightiness. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


HOW TO BE HAPPY—For 5th Grade 


By MARY BONHAM 
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(Santa runs in, held by children) 
Children: We caught him, we caught Old 


Santa one time! (Encircle Santa.) 

San: Yes, you rascals, you didn’t give me time to 
whistle to Donder and Blitzen to get out of 
sight! Hereafter I’ll go in a flying machine, 
for you youngsters are too smart nowadays. 

Bill: I’d hide in your ship while you were fill- 
ing the stockings and fly too. 

San: You would, eh? Well, you would have 
a long slide! 

Sam: Ride, don’t you mean, Santa? 

San: No I’d put Bill on top of a rainbow and 
let him slide home. 

Girls: Goody, goody! old smarty, you couldn’t 
hobo Santa Claus! 

Bill: I think it would be fun to slide down a 
rainbow—always did want to see the end of the 
thing. Bet I’d slide right into the pot of gold. 
I guess I wouldn’t give you sissy girls any. 

San: Hush, hush, hush! (Put fingers in each 
ears) I didn’t think I was going to start a 
quarrel, right here in Mrs. Weal’s home too. 

All but Bill: We’re not quarreling, Santa, ‘Jes’ 
’fore Christmas we are as good as we can be. 

Bill: Santa Claus, can’t you and these kids 
take a joke? I was joking. 

San: So was I, Bill—All of you make your 
best bow to these good people who are trying 
to make every one have a Merry Christmas. 

Children: (Bow) Merry Christmas to all! 

San: Now then, Bill, you hold my hand—Sam 
take hold of Bill’s hand and so on and wind 
up around me to give me a big Christmas hug 
to prove you love me. 

May: Oh, Santa, may we sing our love to you? 

San: That would be the sweetest way to prove 
it, May. 

All: (Sing, to Yankee Doodle as they wind up 
around Santa) 

We love you, Santa Claus, so dear, 
We love you night and day, sir, 

We love you when we’re hard at work, 
We love you when at play, sir. 


San: Uh! That’s a fine song and a tight hug! 
Children (unwinding): 
How much we love you, Santa Claus, 
Is very hard to tell, sir, 
But if you'll look at these long socks, 
You can guess it very well, sir. 
(Each child holds up an extra long sock) 
Santa: Well, that’s just lovely. I’ll carry some 
of that love back to Mrs. Santa. Now you 
see when you think about other people you 
get good and happy right away. Remember 
that, will you? 
All: Yes indeed. 
San: 
pretty eyes and smiles, and tell me what you 
plan to do this Christmas. 


Now all stand in a row so I can see your 


James: I’m going to shoot crackers! 
Tom: I’m going to shoot my air rifle! 
Ted: I’m going to track rabbits! 


John: I’m going to eat all the candy I can get! 
Maude: 


I’m going to play dolls. 


Jane: I’m going to have a party. 

Lou: I shall read some story books. 

Sara: I’m going to my aunt’s home. 

Ann: I’m going to try to make people happy. 
San: (Clapping) Good, better, best! 


Ann will have the happiest Christmas. 

When we make others happy we have a Rain- 
bow of joys. So now I think it was a good 
thing you waylaid me if you have learned— 


What? 


All: How to be HAPPY. 
San: And how is it? 
All: Make others happy! 


San: Who is going to make it a happy Christ- 
mas? 

All: I am! 

Santa: I am, too. (Looks meaningly at his 
sack full of things). You, all, run along home 
to bed and be sound asleep when I get there. 
Make it snappy! If you wish to be happy. 

Children run out calling: 

Good night, Santa. Happy Christmas to 

EVERYBODY, EVERYWHERE, TONIGHT. 
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Technique in Teaching Reading 


By M. L. COMBS, State Supervisor Educational Research 


cess which has been developed slowly by 
the race from concrete picture represen- 
tation and abstract symbolism. At first reading 
was regarded as magic and was used by the 
leaders to keep the masses under control. The 
ability to read is still regarded as a mark of 
culture and refinement. It is rapidly becoming 
a common accomplishment of the masses, how- 
Recently it has become a subject of sci- 
entific research and is given great weight in 
current intelligence tests. Reading has become 
a guide to the thought of every intelligent citi- 
zen or member of society. The individual who 
keeps abreast of social conditions and attempts 
to understand life must be a constant interpre- 
ter of printed symbols. The socially efficient 
citizen of today lives in the midst of persuasions 
of daily, weekly, and monthly journals and he 
must, therefore, be able to weigh, estimate, and 
act as judge in formulating proper decisions. 
In this complex age of ours the ability to read 
well is not only the prerequisite of success but 
it is becoming more and more necessary in order 
to survive. In spite of this, during the World 
War 24.9 per cent of the men in our army could 
not read sufficiently to do simple tasks. The 
recognition of these facts has caused great em- 
phasis to be placed on reading in the schools 
in recent years. In the ever-increasing number 
of scientific studies that are being made in an 
effort to improve reading, it has been found that 
reading disabilities are often symptomatic with 
lack of cerebral dominance of one hemisphere, 
which in turn causes many motor incoordina- 
tions such as stuttering, lack of nicety of bal- 
ance, clumsiness of feet and hands, indecisions 
in the choice of right and left hand, in using 
knife, fork, spoon, etc. Investigations also 
show that many of the retarded children in our 
schools together with “problem” cases have nor- 
mal intelligence but are handicapped by reading 
disabilities, which are remedial. 
During the sessions 1925-26 and 1926-27 ex- 
perimental tests were given to high school sen- 
iors in ten counties and three cities of Virginia. 


RR ces whi is a complex and artificial pro- 


ever. 


These tests covered intelligence, reading com- 
prehension, English and mathematics. The out- 
comes were substantially the same in both years 
for all tests. The results for the two years 
show that in the matter of English and mathe- 
matics the median score of high school seniors 
of Virginia was considerably above the norm 
for the tests. When it came to reading, how- 
ever, the median score for Virginia was consid- 
erably below the norm for the test. 

It is not necessary to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the ability to read, yet it appears that 
this important phase of education has not had 
the attention in our schools that it deserves. 
Regardless of the mental status of the individual 
it is impossible for one to be educated unless 
one can read understandingly. Merely calling 
words is not reading. It frequently happens 
that pupils go through the elementary school 
and reach high school without being able to 
read effectively. Indeed students have been 
known to fail in college because of poor reading 
habits. If one possesses the ability to read he 
can educate himself but unless he learns to read 
it is absolutely impossible for him to make prog- 
ress either in high school or college. Many 
“adjustment” cases and so-called “problem” 
cases are due to reading disabilities. The re- 
sponsibility for teaching reading does not rest 
alone upon the elementary teacher but reading 
defects should be detected and remedied if pos- 
sible regardless of whether the pupil is in the 
elementary school, high school or college. Upon 
the ability to read hangs the pupil’s whole in- 
tellectual future. The ability to read is the key 
to the world’s great storehouse of knowledge. 
It is, therefore, the most important subject in 
the curriculum. 

The technique of teaching reading and the 
technique of teaching spelling are frequently 
confused with each other. Contrary to popular 
opinion it is not necessary to know how to spell 
in order to read well. They are entirely differ- 
ent processes. It is necessary to be able to 
spell in order to write but it is not necessary 
to be a good speller in order to be an efficient 
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reader. ‘These two subjects belong in different 
fields. Reading belongs to the language arts 


type of instruction while spelling is a pure prac- 
tice subject or drill subject. So far as the tech- 
nique of instruction is concerned spelling is 
classed in the same group with arithmetic. The 
emphasis here is upon drill and not upon 
thought. In fact, it is better not to put too 
much emphasis upon thought in teaching these 
drill subjects. They should be purely auto- 
matic. When it is necessary to call the thought 
process into action in order to spell a word an 
inhibition is set up in the higher brain centers 
of the child. On the other hand in order to 
read, the same thought processes are not only 
essential but are absolutely necessary. 

The major part of the first three years of a 
child’s life at school is taken up with learning 
There was a time when this learning 
Children 


to read. 
process was mechanical and formal. 
were required to memorize the names of the let- 
ters in the alphabet and then to learn the spell- 
ing of disconnected words. Just as soon as a 
few of the simplest words were learned, they 
were put together into short, unrelated sen- 
There was no such thing as teaching 
It was 


tences. 
the words in their functional relations. 
necessary fcr the pupil to learn three mechani- 
cal processes before he was able to read—the 
letters of the alphabet, the spelling of words, 
and the putting together of words in the sen- 
tence. 
When 
reading, we realize how futile and uneconomi- 
cal the old-time method was. The grand ob- 
jective is to teach children to read so well that 


we consider the grand objective of 


they get the maximum meaning out of the 
printed page in the minimum time. Every time 
we isolate words or parts of words, we violate 
one of the cardinal principles of teaching read- 
ing. In order to teach the pupils to get the 
maximum thought from the page, it is neces- 
sary for the teacher to keep in mind several 
important principles or facts. 

The foundation for reading is the vocabulary 
of the child. Vocal speech habits need to be 
rather fully organized before reading begins. 
Children get their early vocabulary in the home 
If children come from 


and in the kindergarten. 
cultured homes, there is little difficulty in ac- 
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quiring soon a sufficient vocabulary to begin to 
read. On the other hand, children from illit- 
erate homes often have a very meagre vocabu- 
lary. In the latter case it is necessary for the 
teacher to begin at once building up the vocabu- 
lary of such pupils. A fairly rich, usuable vo- 
cabulary is necessary before we begin to teach 
reading if we are going to make a good start 
toward our main objective. The kindergarten 
is a good substitute for the cultured home and 
also for the home in which the child has no 
associates or playmates of his age. The back- 
wardness and seeming bashfulness that we often 
find among country children is due to the lack 
of a vocabulary, or something to talk about. 
Nature equips children with immense volubility, 
but home and school often suppress their de- 
sire to talk and ask questions. This practice is 
pernicious as this is nature’s way of equipping 
children to take their places in the world and 
to become acquainted with the world about 
them. Teachers should not only refrain from 
suppressing children but should encourage them 
to talk. This is the only way in which they 
will ever acquire a working vocabulary. “What 
is this?” “What is that?” and “Why do you 
do that?” are very significant. They are the 
tools of the children and they should not be de- 
prived of them. There are many ways in which 
teachers assist pupils to build a vocabulary. 
Perhaps among the best means are simple con- 
versations in which the pupils are encouraged 
to express themselves. Then they are often 
stimulated by stories and pictures or simple 
games and projects. 

The best teachers are especially skilful in 
doing this kind of thing. We all have observed 
classes in which this is done invariably. The 
children make simple sentences about things fa- 
miliar to them and the teacher writes them on 
the blackboard. In fact have 
shown that all the best teachers in the lower 
grades are very careful not to suppress the volu- 


observations 


bility of the pupils. 

The child’s own life is the basis of his inter- 
ests, therefore, the material for his early read- 
ing should relate to this life. In addition to 
the thought material drawn directly from his 
own life, the teacher may help him realize other 
This 


experiences of which he is not conscious. 
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material may be drawn from the child’s home 
life including pets, playmates, baby sister or 
what not. Or the material may be drawn from 
stories and pictures which are within the realm 
of the children’s own experiences. Children in 
the kindergarten and first grade should be ex- 
posed to good picture books and they will often 
begin reading themselves. Every schoolroom 
should be with tables on which 
are placed good picture and story books. Give 
the children an opportunity and they will do 
the rest. The teacher’s business is to create 
the atmosphere or environment and the children 
will make use of it. 


equipped 


A good portion of children’s time during the 
first three grades should be given to this type 
of experience getting. This could include free 
and organized play, story telling, singing, folk- 
dancing, and almost anything for which the 
children exhibit a natural curiosity and liking 
and which will induce them to talk in a natural 
way. This will do much toward extending the 
pupil’s vocabulary. We can observe much of 
this kind of teaching in the best city schools 
and it seems to be especially emphasized by 
the best teachers. 

The reading material for the first year and 
a half should be simple. The reading books 
for this period should contain few words which 
are not already in the usable vocabulary of the 
children. During this period, lessons should be 

about ten minutes. The teacher 


should begin by placing on the board a sentence 


limited to 


of three or four words, including a verb prop- 
erly motivated. She reads it and then has the 
children What does it say to each 
child? Observations reveal that good teachers 
not only write these sentences on the board but 
they also use cards prepared with large printed 
letters. It is to be noted that these teachers 
use script in writing the sentences on the board, 
and it appears that pupils are able to read the 


read it. 


sentences written in script as readily as the 
printed sentences on the cards. 

A short time ago the writer was particularly 
impressed with a teacher’s technique in build- 
She would write a sentence on 
the board, the words of which were familiar to 
“We like water.” 
sentence containing the same words including a 


ing sentences. 


the children. Then another 
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fourth or fifth as—“We all like water.” 
all like fresh water.” 


“We 
Now there is a new word 
to be used in its functional relation. That word 
is “cool.” “We all like fresh cool water.” They 
are told that the new word is “cool” but they 
are told only by reading the sentence and get- 
ting the word in its functional relation to the 
rest of the sentence. 

On the other hand many teachers in confus- 
ing reading with spelling attempt to teach new 
words and build up sentences by emphasizing 
the words or parts of words. For instance “big- 
ger” may be learned as follows: the children 
are already familiar with the word big so the 
teacher writes on the board, “The boy is big.” 
No new word. Then she writes, “The boy was 
Teacher: “Who will 
All hands up. Now 
asked to read before the teacher 
“Eleanor, what word puzzles you?” 
Eleanor points to bigger. 


bigger than his sister.” 
point out new words?” 
Eleanor is 
reads. 
Teacher reads the 
sentence then asks, “Why would you know that 
that word is bigger?” They are familiar with 
“big” so “ger” makes the rest and they say so. 
They may go on during several recitations 
teaching in that way such words as—taller de- 
veloped from tall, wedge from edge, hedge from 
ledge, hopped from hop, ete. This practice may 
be all right in teaching spelling but it certainly 
is not the most effective technique in teaching 
reading. Word readers are sure to be the re- 
sult. Word building is all right and is neces- 
sary in teaching spelling but should not be em- 
ployed in teaching reading. 





Some teachers attempt to teach children cer- 
tain rules, such as to double “t” in fatter in 
order to keep “a” short. To double “g” in big- 
ger to keep “i” short. Once the writer heard 
a teacher ask why double these consonants after 
a vowel, and a pupil said to keep the “a” short 
but that there were some exceptions to the rule. 
The teacher said, “Yes, there are a great many 


exceptions to this rule.” In the word edge, the 


teacher asked why “g” was like “j” and they 
It seems that 
this is going rather far with first grade pupils. 


In the first place these syllables should not be 


said because it had “e” after it. 


emphasized or isolated from the rest of the 
word but should be taught in their functional 


relations only. The writer fails to see where 
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there is much advantage in building words by 
syllables over the old method of building by 
letters of the alphabet. We should avoid any- 
thing that tends to focalize the word or parts 
thereof. This practice is necessary in the teach- 
ing of spelling but it is almost sure to handicap 
the pupil rather than help him if it is employed 
in an effort to teach reading. 

Some teachers and schools systems employ 
phonetics in teaching reading. Sometime ago 
the writer observed an inexperienced teacher at- 
tempting to teach reading by phonetics. The 
reading was from Gulliver’s Travels and she 
was endeavoring to teach the pupils to pro- 
nounce such words as “Brobdingnag” and 
“Lorbrulgrud” by phonetics. These were third 
grade pupils and of course there may have been 
some reason for the technique used but the 
writer failed to see the reason. The teacher also 
used such expressions as, “Billy, will you try 
to read smoother?” Billy, “Yes.” It is useless 
to say that this is very poor motivation. At 
the end of the period the teacher put the words 
on the board that the children had mispro- 
nounced during their reading. This recitation 
revealed poor technique all the way through. It 
is a question as to whether phonetics should be 
taught in these lower grades. It is certain that 
phonetics should never be employed merely for 
their own sake. There is a place for phonetics 
but not here. Regardless of the fact that a 
large percentage of the words in the English 
language are phonetic, phonetic training is an 
unsafe guide to pronunciation to say nothing 
of the very bad effect it has upon pupils. The 
more active students of the psychology of read- 
ing usually accept phonetics only with reserva- 
tions. The laws of learning revealed by psy- 
chology cause one to question the value of 
phonetic training. It is true that the English 
language is largely phonetic, yet children in the 
first and second grades may find phonetic trans- 
lations too varied and complex to be of any 
value to them and may serve merely to confuse 
them. Moreover, visual syllabication, or the 
practice of teaching words in parts, is bound to 
destroy the mental picture of the word or the 
sentence as an unbroken whole. The pupil 


comes to see the word in two forms and is hin- 
dered rather than helped. 


A teacher should never 
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drop into the temptation to drill on words. There 
is a place for drill on words, but that is in the 
spelling lesson which belongs to the pure prac- 
tice type of teaching. In reading the sentence 
and not the word should be used as the basis 
always. Many people are handicapped by hav- 
ing been taught by the old alphabet method. 
It is very difficult for them to read without be- 
ing conscious of the words. It is the thought 
content and not the words that we wish to get. 
Everything should be avoided that tends to fo- 
calize or emphasize words or parts of words. 
There should be no underlining of words or 
difficult parts or writing them in colored chalk. 

We should not hesitate to use any word that 
is in the usable vocabulary of the children. 
Some teachers seem to be afraid of polysylla- 
bles. There is no reason why polysyllables 
shouldn’t be used, provided they are in the chil- 
dren’s usable vocabulary. 

The sentence card may be used for quick 
reading practice as fast as the children acquire 
elementary facility. Another effective plan is 
to have the teacher write sentences on the board 
Then pull a 
When ready to use 
them raise the screen quickly and then cover 
them again, taking one sentence at a time. Chil- 


before children come into room. 
screen down over them. 


dren usually catch the sentence at a glance and 
are able to reproduce it when the screen is re- 
placed. Also write a sentence on the board 
hastily and then erase, allowing pupils to re- 
produce sentence from memory. Elementary 
teachers should use the action sentences exten- 
sively, requiring the children to act the sentence 
or paragraph. This is a splendid thing to keep 
up interest and avoid growing stale. 

Reading should be unprepared and from 


sight. Children should be allowed to read as 
much as they can, several sentences. It will be 
unnecessary to develop new words. When a 


strange word appears, the teacher should not 
call attention to it as follows: “Now, children, 
here is a new word.” First see who can read 
the new sentence. Be sure to get the word in 
its functional or sentence relation. If pupils 
can’t read the sentence the teacher should with- 
out comment on the new word except to read 
it in its sentence relation. Many teachers dwell 
too much on the new word ina sentence. They 
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seem to want to emphasize the fact that it is a 
new word. This is faulty technique as has been 
stated previously. As a natural result of this 
practice as soon as a sentence is written on the 
board the children begin to hunt for the new 
word, and it becomes a game or contest between 
members of the class to see who will first dis- 
cover the new word and point it out. They 
must necessarily lose a good deal of the thought 
content in their anxiety to find new words. 
When a man is fishing he thinks only incidental- 
ly of the water in which the fish are but mainly 
of the fish themselves. So it is with this stress- 
ing of new words. Children are looking for the 
word and think only incidentally of the sentence 
and the thought. 

3y the end of the first year pupils should be 
doing a good deal of silent reading. When the 
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silent reading begins the seat work problem will 
be largely solved. 

Of course, since our main objective is maxi- 
mum thought-getting, great emphasis should be 
placed on silent reading. The day for good 
oral readers has passed. There is no need of 
spending a great deal of time training children 
to read orally. Experience has shown that the 
best oral readers, in so far as natural expres- 
sion is concerned, are the poorest readers when 
it comes to getting the thought. If children are 
getting the thought they will grow into a nor- 
mal and childish expression in oral reading. 

Good expression can be motivated by allowing 
children who read well to read a chapter to the 
rest of the class. This may be begun in first 
year but preferably in the second year and might 
be made more and more frequent in the third 
year. 





Educational Value of Visits to the National Capital 
by High School Students 


high school who was gifted with wisdom 

and patriotism conceived the idea of tak- 
ing her graduating class to Washington either 
during the Easter holidays or in June after 
graduation. When this suggestion was made to 
the class it met with such enthusiastic endorse- 
ment that teacher and class went into executive 
session to find a way, realizing that many of 
the students could not finance the trip. A sav- 
ing fund was started and every week each stu- 
dent turned over to the teacher such small 
amount as he could afford. This was supple- 
mented by various class activities—luncheons, 
plays, dances, etc., and contributions were made 
by various civic organizations. By the time 
June rolled around and the class was ready for 
graduation, there was money enough in the 
treasury to finance the trip if handled carefully 
and economically. The matter of reduced fares 
was put up to the railroads, reduced rates to 
the hotels, sight-seeing companies, etc., and 
without exception met with ready response and 
This first pilgrimage of school 


GS tice years ago a teacher in an eastern 


cooperation. 


children to the nation’s capital was a great suc- 
cess. The entire school caught the fever of en- 
thusiasm and the trip to Washington was made 
a regular yearly objective, to be looked forward 
to and worked for. It helped the school as well 
as the students, as it aroused interest, en- 
couraged the children in their studies, and in- 
duced many to hold on for graduation who 
otherwise would have dropped out. The move- 
ment spread to other schools throughout the east 
and central west, and as evidence of its popu- 
larity with teacher and pupil during the Easter 
holidays this year they rolled into the Terminal 
Station by the thousand, in special cars and spe- 
cial trains, some of the larger schools having 
several sections, taxing the capacity of the ho- 
tels and causing the Sight-Seeing Companies to 
bring extra equipment to Washington from 
many nearby cities. 

All over the country school authorities— 
State Education Boards, superintendents, prin- 
cipals, teachers—have come to realize the won- 
derful educational value of these trips, and every 
year more schools are adopting the plan as a 
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regular part of the high school course, and with- 
out exception they are enthusiastic over the 
result. 

The city of Washington and the national gov- 
ernment have opened their arms to these chil- 
dren—the future hope and dependence of our 
nation—and afford them every facility for get- 
ting all out of their visit that hearty welcome 
and active cooperation can give them. 

And what a wonderful time they have! It 
is interesting to watch their eager faces as they 
emerge from the Terminal upon arrival and 
catch their first glimpse of the great white dome 
of the Capitol, especially those who arrive after 
dark when the brilliant illumination causes the 
dome to stand out silhouetted against the dark- 
ened sky. There is a cessation of animated con- 
versation as they stand gazing in awed admira- 
tion, realizing for the first time that they are 
actually in Washington, ready to begin their 
two, three, four and sometimes five days of 
seeing with their own eyes those places, things 
and people they have studied about in classes 
and have seemed to them so far off, vague and 
unreal. 

Sightseeing busses with which arrangements 
have been made to take them on tours meet 
them at the station and quickly convey them 
to their hotel, an excited, eager group; and if it 
happens to be bedtime, teacher has a job getting 
them quiet and off to bed and a good night’s 
sleep before starting on their mapped out plan. 

Usually, the Capitol is the first place visited, 
and if Congress is in session it is of special in- 
terest. Licensed guides conduct them through 
the great building, explaining everything in de- 
tail. As the Congressional Library is directly 
opposite the Capitol, this is usually visited at 
night on account of the beautiful illumination. 
From the Capitol they go to the National Mu- 
seum where so many thousands of things grip 
their interest that it is hard to get them out 
and over to the Smithsonian Institute directly 


opposite across the Mall. The Bureau of Print- 
ing and Engraving is next, and there they see 
how Uncle Sam makes his money, also his 
stamps and bonds. A short distance away is 
the stately Washington Monument, and from its 
height of 555 feet they are afforded a bird’s eye 
view of the entire city and surrounding country. 
And so their tour progresses ; the beautiful Lin- 
coln Memorial; Pan-American Building; D. A. 
R. Hall; Corcoran Art Gallery; the White 
House where sometimes the President finds time 
to greet them; Arlington Cemetery and the 
grave of the Unknown Soldier; Fort Myer, with 
its Cavalry drills; the great National Zoological 
Park with its strange “critters” from all over the 
world, adjoining the far-flung and incomparable 
Rock Creek Park. There’s Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, the great, wide thoroughfare famed for its 
inaugural parades; the homes of famous men 
and women, and many other places and things 
too numerous to mention. But one other stands 
out in historic interest and eager anticipation— 
Mt. Vernon, on the bluffs of the Potomac, fully 
furnished just as when Washington lived there. 
And on their return trip to Washington there’s 
Alexandria, so closely associated with the life 
of Washington and other great men. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the attrac- 
tions of our National Capital and the many con- 
tacts which arouse patriotism, create interest in 
governmental affairs, and serve as inspiration 
toward better citizenship. These things are 
known and admitted. It is only necessary for 
the teacher to mention the probability of taking 
the class to Washington if they study hard and 
help raise the funds to arouse immediate inter- 
est and enthusiasm among the students. The 
great wonder is not that so many thousands 
make this trip every year, but that it is not made 
at least those east 
of the Mississippi River. Tt works wonders for 





by every graduating class 


both school and student. 
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Retired Teachers’ Pension Roll, December 1, 1927 


By DABNEY S. LANCASTER, Secretary, Stote Board of Education 


Accomac County Bath County 
Quar- Quar- 
Class Year Age _terly Class Year Age terly 
tetired Pension Retired Pension 
Harriet B. Higgins......... B 1913 63 $ 34.12 = | a rr B 1913 59 $26.30 
a. ae 1915 43 SE50 May So LARC soo .sicocscceee0 92 re 70.25 
Mi ‘ oe a a nN 1920 57 22°25 , a en ” — 
Mrs, J. W. Btockley.:. 6.002. A 1923 48 125.00 Bedford County 
Miss Daisy C. Ayres........ A 1923 53 = 69.50 Charlotte L. Sale..........-. B 1909 51 45.00 
en BERS SEA: -<+ > B wee 6s 0 eee, 6 Miva. ME R. Sucker.......... A 1910 60 = 24.75 
John L, Taylor.......+.+.-- > ees be rh et Pe Se Se conaswadcaesaws B 1911 67 25.87 
Mrs. Pattie E, White........ A ee " Seeeeeseene poeee B 1914 66 31.50 
ee a ee B 1914 68 42.02 
Albemarle County Bre. ME. UW. GIGS. «.0.0:0.0:0000: A 1916 45 26.25 
fiss Sophia B. Ashby...... B 1921 59 98.00 Miss Sallie Lindsay......... B 1918 51 42.75 
— be aged ao” eae at A 1909 52 22.50 2 eee ere A 1920 64 31.87 
Miss Mary E. Calhoun...... A 1910 50 27.88 James R. Feather........... B 1918 58 31.38 
Mrs. Kate P. Moore.......... A 1913 56 25.37 Miss Isabella F. Lindsay.... A 1920 44 42.00 
Miss Lucy R. Temple........ rr’ 1914 41 26.25 Miss Annie C. Anspaugh.... B 1920 3653 58.50 
George B. Lupton........... B 1915 64 38.50 Hi, T. Witt.......cscceescees B 1923 62 53.00 
Miss Emily A. Davis........ A 1917 947 20.25 Miss Margaret Byrne........ B 1923 63 60.69 
Miss L. O. Wingfield........ A 1919 53 19.57 Miss M. Verna Thaxton..... A 1923 42 55.25 
Mrs. Annie P. Huckstep..... A 1920 975 35.00 Mrs. Gilmo B. Welch........ B 1924 50 52.63 
Miss Nannie M. Hill........ A 1921 62 57.37 Jno. W. Flood.............+. A 1924 56 38.93 
Moses Hearns, Col’d......... B 1920 58 29.50 Miss Ida Hardy............. B 1924 53 64.13 
Nelson F. White, Col’d....... B 1920 64 14.00 Mrs. Roberta Dooley........ A 1925 61 52.26 
Mrs. K. E. Tapscott......... B 1922 52 37.37 Miss Editha N. Wise........ B 1926 56 81.13 
eS eee B 1923 55 39.38 
Ella V. Alexander........... B 1923 51 30.00 Bland County 
Miss Francis A. Minor....... B 1923 62 17.19 a || ene A 1925 59 27.50 
Miss Ola E. Payne.......... B 1926 58 69.75 ; 
Miss Olivia c: Lewis........ B 1926 66 62.25 Botetourt County 
Miss Rosa L. Gilmer........ A 1925 55 24.87 Miss Emma Noftsinger...... B 1910 50 22.50 
Miss Elizabeth Latane....... B 1914 57 38.50 
Alleghany County Miss Mattie Zimmerman.... B 1915 52 30.30 
Miss R. M. Holyman........ A 1910 39 39.50 Miss Allie B, Caldwell...... A 1911 45 46.12 
Miss Lottie Lemon.......... A 1915 53 30.75 A. H. Preston..............+. B 1923 63 32.75 
Garnett W. White, Col’d..... A 1920 54 30.00 
hy CI knicks kavceuenes B 1925 60 94.34 Brunswick County 
Miss Nellie S. Puryear...... B 1926 §=6. 54 4 i a Peer ee B 1908 654 30.63 
Miss May R. Clement...... B 1927 57 125.00 Courtney B. Kennon......... B 1922 54 52.75 
Mrs. Lucie C. Radford....... A 1924 60 76.00 
Amelia County Mrs. Nannie B. Field........ B 1924 58 28.65 
Mrs. S. A. Wootson.......... B 1916 56 47.50 Miss Josie Hatcher.......... B 1925 52 109.13 
Miss Mary W. Coleman...... B 1923 59 39.38 Harriet M. Beasley.......... A 1927 46 43.75 
Amherst County Buchanan County 
Mrs. N. B. Gillespie......... A 1925 54 28.00 Miss Marion A. Wood........ A 1923 50 = 84.88 
Miss B. H. Par Wood........ B 1908 60 48.75 Miss Cora bs. FA... cccccss B 1925 54 87.13 
Mrs. Bettie H. Tucker....... B 1911 62 19.50 
Miss Marion Bulbeck........ 3 1912 54 21.00 Buckingham County 
Mrs. Emma W. Pryor....... A 1913 45 38.00 OW: Ns 6 wisencunen's ses A 1909 60 21.88 
mrs. MA, Dh BONE. éccwwdvcea A 1922 57 39.38 Mrs. Carrie S. Saunders..... A 1909 57 21.88 
John W. Hutcherson........ B 1923 68 36.56 Mra. Nora A. JoneS.....cce.es A 1916 60 24.75 
Es Dis EMODE 0:0 ia) <isi0.0e s6.0i0 018 B 1924 63 52.38 Mrs. Julia A. Moseley....... A 1922 69 20.25 
G W. Mason Sees iac atari ra steams ie B 1925 60 29.25 ive. ts, TE. PURO... ccceess A 1923 57 57.50 
Beat WM. Berry. cos sssescccce A 1925 62 13.43 Annie F. Johnson, Col’d...... 3 1924 56 24.50 
Laura W. POttyJOnns .2.06004% A 1926 54 52.50 mesared 30. CAPrtel.. <.<<ssccosive B 1924 66 51.63 
PINS BIO csv 650k 0 Rca cé cd winters A 1926 50 48.00 Sophia E. Laury, Col’d...... 3 1924 50 25.88 
Miss Nettie C. Swoope...... B 1925 55 73.13 
Appomattox County James T3, TGC. <6 occ sceces B 1927 73 28.50 
Miss Addie Dawson.......... A 1915 4 34.37 
Mrs. C. W. Phelps........... B 1923 72 26.25 Campbell County 
Mary F. Patterson........... A 1925 43 54.00 Miss Bettie H. Davies....... B 1909 58 39.38 
Miss Maggie Chilton......... B 1926 57 55.50 Oe SO er eee ee B 1911 72 37.00 
. Miss Sallie V. Gilliam....... A 1917 45 32.25 
Arlington County Mrs. T. B. Moorman........ A 1922 60 51.62 
Miss Bettie W. Nevitt....... 913 5 51.290 John G. Fisher.............. B 1923. 65 125.00 
bi i _ 51.20 ‘Miss 8. 8S. Payne............ B 1925 64 76.50 
Augusta Count Miss Bertha Maloney........ B 1926 54 121.73 
John C. Weast A y 1910 55 92.50 Mrs. Elnora ©. Pool. .....0+% A 1926 58 56.00 
Milton We. Bochor........... RB 1910 62 9999 Miss Rosa Bateman......... BR 1927 58 72.25 
Mrs G M isdale......... A 1915 47 22 60 Miss Agnes O’Halloran...... B 1927 70 91.88 
a. Oy APSOUDTEBNE. <s.60 x os.00 A 1916 55 38.3 
Miss M. H. Ryan............ A 1916 40 29.40 Caroline County 
Miss Sallie T. Christian...... B 1918 50 44.63 Miss Kate Wright... ...ss.ceors 3 1909 60 26.25 
Miss Dora V. Brownlee ao. am 1919 51 35.50 Mrs. Ada H. Blanton........ B 1910 53 24.75 
T. B. Johnson, Col'd......... B 1909 43 15.63 Miss S. S. Williams......... B 1912 64 28.00 
Mi Mariam FE. Kibler...... B 1924 51 79.25 Miss M. L. Wortham........ B 1916 58 32 03 
~ — Ms —— Seieane we 1 eae - = 13 hae a I. —— ee > edn Lago 
ged ene by, MMO S25 6 w oie si aie . et. 4 oe te = gt A ad an Tere oone = hae 
: FOOE eee ee ee ee ee / 4 PAS) 4 oO. MISS I. Bs “¢ TMNEP. wee eeee > Jeb ” Ode 
Mi Minnie J. Rodgers..... A 1925 67 90.00 cietem £. TRAGER. .occscccvser A 1926 64 125.00 
“ey Se ee A 1926 55 125.00 Mrs. Alice L. Waller........ B sone 68 He 
t 0 ae ig or A 1926 69 45.81 Louisa B. Glassell.......... 3 926 70) 34.3 
Henry C. Coffman........... B 1927 58 63.00 Wire TR. TPAC nc ccc cess 3 1927 58 ae 
56 ).0 


Mrs. Beulah Roll............ A 1927 44 103.60 Miss Eva V. Wright......... 3 1927 
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Carroll County 


Class Year 
tetired 
| Se eee eae rece 3 1909 
OR i o:6.6 ac ce veins eee A 1909 
We, Te. Betehel) . 2... ceiccscees A 1913 
I eS eee ree eee A 1915 
Oe . BARGOAS 66 ciescaccscecss 3 1917 
Mer. =. lL. BD. Johnson...... A 1921 
TE MR, ARNE pod soo acasa aaia ewan A 1922 
Peter TF. Daton....6c0vsseves A 1923 
ee ere rere 3 1924 
Te, Bi, PROBONN 6 6.5 ccd cces cs A 1925 
B Price. WeOR. .. oc ccccscess A 1925 
CO T6, TEA ose ieee ves A 1927 
Ce, We OONOINON. occ ccccwceve A 1927 
Zoet WW. SEMOnes. ....csccccs B 1927 
Charlotte County 
Mrs. Mary A. Reager........ A 1909 
Dive: Mi. UC. BEAGOM. .ccccccwcs A 1914 
Dive, DisGe GEAs.. <2 ciccvvcccss A 1918 
Prank ts. Hall, Covad. ....6cs0. 3 1909 
Mire. Rosa M. Bass....cccecs 3 1925 
Charles City County 
Mrs. Maggie W. Jones...... B 1923 
Chesterfield County 
Miss Etta Goode...........- A 1908 
Birk. A. Th: COOP. 6:0 6cceccnne B 1922 
Martin A. TIAPTIS. ....0600s00 3 1923 
pe Ee: a ee A 1927 
Miss Margaret T. Burke.... B 1927 
Clarke County 

Mrs. Lona Stinson........... A 1915 
Mrs. Lillie M. Glover........ B 1919 
Mrs. Margaret Myers........ A 1919 
G. i. BD, Harris, Cold......s. B 1908 
Miss Cora Robinson......... B 1925 
Miss Cassie Pidgeon......... B 1926 


Craig County 


Mrs. Amanda C, Dowdy...... A 1923 
Culpeper County 
Mary We. DOVIC. o6..sceccccves B 1912 
ee ae ei A 1914 
Dive. W. TE. Berry... cscccvss 3 1916 
ire, We. OC. Petey. oes civ ecco A 1917 
Miss Maggie V. Johnson.... B 1920 
Earnest Lovell, Col’d........ A 1911 
Mrs. Ella G. Duval, Col’d.... A 1916 
R. B. Thompson, Col'’d....... B 1917 
Mrs. Annie W. Atkins....... A 1923 
Miss Stella Rowzie.......... A 1925 
ane; TT. Witanie. ..ccccsacss B 1927 
Cumberland County 
Miss Mary A. Womack...... B 1917 
Mrs. V. Wilson, Col’d........ 3 1916 
a ee ae ee ee A 1925 
Miss Ida M. Powers......... B 1927 
Dickenson County 
We. B HOMME. 2. ccc ccrens 3 1926 
mee. CC, GC. CHOABG. os sciiicvccces A 1927 
Mrs. Rosa B. Kennedy...... A 1927 
Dinwiddie County 
Meee TT. Coles ck ccs ccecens B 1922 
Samuel G. Boisseau......... B 1908 
mere. tle D. TEP pe. «ic cieisccces A 1917 
Mrs. Willie W. Diehl........ B 1920 
Mrs. ita RR. Harrie. ..o..c.cs B 1918 
Reverly J. Fletcher, Col’d.... B 1918 
Miss Lucie Cleaton.......... B 1924 
Mattie A. E. Williams, Col’d. A 1927 
Mrs. Ada A. Ragsdale....... A 1927 
Elizabeth City County 
Miss Mollie L. Hope........ B 1921 
Miss C. W. Field, Col’d...... B 1998 
John H. Rohinson. Col’d..... A 1917 
Andrew W. E. Bassett, Col’d. B 1920 
Essex County 
Miss Genevieve Gresham.... B 1919 
Miss Lizzie J. Rowsie....... 3 1921 
1 a A 1923 
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Class Year 


Retired 
Mrs. Mary G. Atkins......... A 1923 
Miss Agnes Rowzie.......... B 1923 
Mrs. Josie Spindle........... A 1924 
aa. S. Cauthorne. ...<cciccccs A 1925 
i Se ee B 1921 
Nettie A. Coleman, Col’d.... B 1927 


Pairfax County 


Mrs. Emma J. Haight....... A 1924 
Mrs. Mary S. Moffett........ A 1916 
es, GL MECN. oie one Ss nsece eles B 1919 
A, TT. Shirley... COVA. 6 <i svcsa B 1969 
Mary Holland, Col’@.. .....0++ B 1921 
iss Mary C. Millan. ...6s6s0% B 1924 


Pauquier County 


Brae Ida KMlipstein. .6.6cc<ss B 1922 
oe ee ee B 1913 
Ee B 1913 
ee ere ee A 1917 
Miss Annie M. Bendall....... A 1921 
e, WW. AMStin, COV. «i. icisc ee B 1913 
WwW. Brooks, Col’d...i.<ccse B 1916 
tobert Em’t Miles, Col’d.... B 1919 
Landon C. Green, Col’d...... A 1920 
J, 3h. Wanueer, Cord. ....0cces B 1915 
ware, M.A. Payne... iscdiciecces 3 1922 
Mrs. Evelyn B. S. King..... A 1922 
Miss Ella V. Weeden........ B 1923 
Mrs. Beulah E. B. Brown.... A 1925 
Miss Mattie R. Jones........ B 1926 
Mrs. A. M. Ford, Col’d...... B 1927 
W. Selene Moore. ....esceocces B 1927 


We. F.. To@WrEMNCC. ooo siiccé cease 3 1915 
Brownlow Est. <..éicccescs A 1922 
SR ee a ee B 1920 
Miss Hester A. Lancaster.... B 1916 
PCH. DaMSIN Lc 6 <u dco w6 60 selon B 1923 
Mrs. Sue J. Shelor.......0c0. A 1924 
a ee Ss, ee nee A 1925 
a ee A 1927 
a NS a re B 1927 
Fluvanna County 
Miss Sallie A. Hughes....... 3 1908 
Miss Mary S. Griffin......... B 1909 
Miss Ada C. Perkins........ B 1909 
Mrs. Bertha D. H. Sclater... B 1920 
Moses BD. Laces... ..cccece B 1922 
Peale Boott....6.cscccscwne A 1923 
Mre. Edna V. Noel.....6..0+ A 1923 
Carrie J. Stevens. s2 662060006 A 1924 
Miss May Eliza Bowles...... A 1927 


Franklin County 


a eo: | a re B 1909 
Bers, 16: TD. GeOOGE. ..<cc viciccieec A 1910 
Miss. Is. Li. Galloway ....csc0s- B 1910 
Mra. L. A. Thompson........ A 1914 
Miss Mattie B. Duncan..... A 1915 
Se A ee B 1917 
Mera. J. B. Ziewler... i. .cccsse A 1909 
Mrs. Flizabeth J. Craddock... A 1922 
Miss Louisa F’. Craft........ A 1924 
Miss Mary B. Hayden........ A 1924 
Miss Mattie F. Menefee...... A 1924 
Mise V. BB. Whitlow... «ss. A 1925 
Miss Roxie Ramsey......... B 1925 
Miss Mattie L. Wade........ B 1926 
rs, tala BD. Moir .......6s.0< A 1926 
Hazel A. Tinsley. Colrd...... B 1927 
Mrs. Eliza C. Pearson....... A 1927 


Frederick County 


Miss Alice Ih. Rinker........ B 1919 
Miss A. Belle Larrick....... B 1919 
Ty. Camp Shepherd. .......<.. A 1920 
A. V. Throckmorton, Col’d... B 1909 
Miss Mamie Tanquary....... B 1923 
Wm. TO DSAVER. .. cin cisciees A 1926 
Giles County 
V.. K. Porterfield... ...65..2600. B 1969 
Jonn C. Wrenen. .. 2... .c.c0ces A 1910 
PRORTY T. “TUCKET 6 ons 6 ccc ccces A 1918 


Miss Jennie Guthrie......... B 1926 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 


$56.00 


35.00 
59.25 
30.00 
99.38 
31.00 


125.00 
100.00 


62.75 
27.56 
42.00 
67.00 


47.10 
29.56 
61.30 
22.81 
50.31 
24.00 
19.37 
21.00 
54.00 
21.85 
26.20 
41.00 
35.00 
30.00 


19.37 
22.50 
18.75 
42.01 
18.75 
25.50 
39.38 
24.15 
91.38 


15.63 
13 75 
3195 
19.37 
35.42 
23 37 
31.25 
45.50 
50.50 
62.79 
97.38 
59.01 
59.21 
71.78 
52.84 
38 2 
56.78 


30.00 


76.28 
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Gloucester County 


Class Year Age 
Retired 
Miss Georgia W. Sinclair.... B 1909 59 
Miss Fannie L. Wiatt...... Al10% 1910 58 
Miss A. J. Thornton... B 1912 67 
Miss Lila W. JOnGS. < 2.026% A 1913 60 
Miss Mary K. Leavitt........ B 1912 59 
J. S. Pauntieroy, Col’d...... A 1914 53 
tobt. L. Briggs, Col'd.......+ B 1927 60 
IFrank W. Phillips, Col’d.... A 1927 56 
Goochland County 
ae Se er B 1909 51 
Oe a so A 1914 42 
Mrs. Eliza C. Barrett, Col’d.. A 1922 61 
Wins TOR BD. EMP onic c tee ewe B 1908 49 
Mra. EK. 3G. BRURROS. ...60cccce A 1925 57 
Mrs. Julia Monteiro......... B 1926 57 
Miss Annie E, Bowles....... B 1927 60 
Grayson County 
Robert. 7 Copiett.....i<<ess B 1909 47 
Fielden H. Wysong.......... 3 1909 54 
i Cs oo ek 6 OW os wemwaiw's B10% 1910 60 
aks | ta: NES as acw'ie-e-c @ alae aie mrere A 1912 50 
i Ae IN 5 a ei ds oman me varera iain A 1913 47 
Miss Sallie E. Wilson....... A 1925 44 
Buyd A. PRUE. 0.605.600.0000 A 1927 53 
Miss Lillian M. Cornett...... A 1927 47 
Greene County 
Samuel Scott, Col@..c<cccs< B 1921 58 
Greenesville County 
Mrs. Myrtle P. J. Purdy.... B 1921 50 
Halifax County 
Mrs. Mattie L. Epperson..... A 1914 44 
Miss Nannie E. Taylor...... B 1915 66 
Miss Anna A. Hayes......... B 1919 50 
mire. I, W. WR cc és cccnce B 1921 57 
Roland D. Mason, Col’d...... B 1909 52 
S. BE. Ragland. Cerd....... B 1917 58 
Miss Mary A. Walker....... A 1922 50 
Bre. Ida Apt TUCK. ...00<00- A 1925 53 
Miss Sara F.. Neathery...... B 1925 51 
Rebecca P. Leigh, Col’d...... A 1925 44 
Pig a i” B 1926 69 
Miss Annie O. Carter........ A 1926 62 
meee. EO. Be, CE. ncxicnw caw B 1926 54 
Laty ZY. Pievty, Cord...iccecs B 1926 50 
Miss Mollie Green........... A 1926 56 
Miss Hallie B. Atkins....... B 1927 52 
Mrs. Lucy S. Crowell....... A 1927 65 
Miss Sue Robertson......... B 1927 60 
Hanover County 
Miss Mary B. Brown........ A 1999 50 
Mrs. Hugh W. Jones........ B 1909 49 
Miss Lizzie Terrell.......... A 1919 50 
Mra. C, A. Spauiding........ A 1921 63 
Mrs. Ellen T. Osborn........ B 1923 53 
Carrie B. Ratcliffe. ....<cc20. B 1926 56 
Henrico County 
Miss Emma G. Winfree...... A 1919 61 
Mrs. Lula Hall Jones........ A 1923 48 
Miss Mary A. Gary.........- B 1926 57 
Henry County 
Nannie B. Walker, Col’d...... A 1922 56 
Mrs. J. W. Booker.......... A 1909 52 
i eee ae oe: B 1969 68 
Mies EK. ME. MOST... 00sc ecw B 1919 57 
is, F. Piped, O0rd. «<< ccc ccce B 1916 58 
Mrs. Eliza A. Harrison, Col’d. B 1920 58 
Peyton A. Gravely, Col’d.... A 1922 54 
Mrs. Mary S. Moore........ A 1923 56 
Miss Lizzie Nunnelee........ A 1923 47 
Miss Sallie B. Gravely....... B 1923 62 
meena EC. W. TREE 6 cs cox caaes B 1925 50 
Miss Gillie N. Koger........ B 1925 54 
S. ME. Carter. Cold.....<.< 0. B 1925 61 
Annie B. Carter, Col’d....... B 1925 58 
Miss Annie Philpott......... A 1927 51 
Highland County 
ee B 1999 48 
WVUINIO’ BEOINY. «5.5.0: 5.00100 0-0 B 1999 50 
eee amare B 1922 69 
We. BORISGON: «5 Vases senns A 1925 46 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 
$22.50 

12.97 
25.25 
19.12 
29.48 
19.12 


Isle of Wight County 


Class Year 
Retired 
Geo. A. Gwaltney, Col’d...... B 1921 
James City County 
Miss A. Ruby Tyree......es A 1918 
, eae ee B 1926 
WE, TE. BRIO accceviccscnsen B 1926 
King and Queen County 
W. V. S. Williams, Col’d.... A 1919 
Coleman Holmes, Col’d....... A 1922 
mira. 3. DB. &. TAB. ccccces A 1923 
Miss Margaret V. Franke.... B 1927 
miisa G. Alien, Cord. ...cecsss B 1927 
King George County 
R. Walter Coakley.......... B 1910 
William J. ROOTS. ..ccccccee B 1914 


King William County 


Miss Loula B. Cooke........ A 1925 
Lee County 
Peter BUGPGWM «6 6cs <cvcsscese A 1917 
ie Se Wo 5 Sos onie-ocnw aw B 1918 
J. A, Vandeventer, .....ccses A 1921 
Hampton Stuart Atkins...... A 1923 
J SRR ree re B 1924 
. A ee 0 ree er A 1925 
Be, Bey SOU oo 64040000080 A 1925 
We; Ul; SRR, Sve wise anese A 1927 
Loudoun County 
Miss Mary E. Kidwell....... B 1909 
Miss Ida F. Dawson......... A 1914 
rs SO rr re B 1923 
Os A a | Se B 1924 
Miss Mary A. Norris........ A 1924 
Armstead BF. Bimith......cccses B 1924 
Miss Lucy L. Simpson...... A 1926 
a i So sean sean eeee B 1927 
Mrs. Fannie B. Utterback.... B 1927 
Louisa County 
ee Fe: Peer ree B 1924 
mere, (.. BE. WONG. + ccccessves B 1909 
ee Be INS x6 0g 6 5005660400 A 1910 
Mrs. Nora C. Woody........ A 1913 
Bian Mattie PrOMt....ccccse B 1915 
mes iaicy ©. TOGO. .....<600% B 1915 
Miss Fannie J. Jones........ A 1918 
Charies T. JackRom.........% B 1919 
Miss Mary C. Saunders...... B 1921 
John D. Smith, Col’d......... B 1920 
oT ? Bae’. ae B 1923 
Miss Willie B. O66.....0s200 B 1924 
Miss Sallie MeDonald........ B 1926 
Mrs. Rosa Brown... ...csceos A 1927 
Miss Arabella S. Boyd....... B 1927 
Lunenburg County 
Mrs. S. Fanny Jones......... A 1910 
Miss tara Royall. ..c.cceocrcscs A 1924 
Madison County 
Se | a eee A 1908 
a ee B 1915 
Miss ida ©. LAMara. .......% A 1915 
Miss Betty J. Berry. .ccscccce A 1917 
Jon TT. JOMOrGORs ..cccccesss A 1923 
i oe rs A 1924 
Miss Novella E. Utz......... B 1926 
Mathews County 
Miss Eunice L. Soler......... A 1916 
Mrs. Emma J. Oden......... B 1920 
Mrs. Mary lL. Ruff, Col’d.... B 1917 
Lavinia B. Hudgins......... B 1924 
Miss Lessicec O. Pugh........ B 1925 
Mecklenburg County 
ae ee Arr B 1914 
Mrs. Lillian Simmons........ A 1919 
Mrs. Lucy W. Haskins Clawson A 1920 
George IL. Skipwith, Col’d.... B 1917 
Jan. G.. Beet, COVE... scacee B 1921 
Mra. Tada J.. TOOME. . -..cccces A 1926 
Miss Rosalie A. Cocke...... A 1926 
Mrs. Julia Lawson........... B 1927 


Age 


67 


43 
60 
65 


179 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 

$27.12 
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Middlesex County 


Class 
WP TA Be isc oak ein cre sie aisle ae 
Miss Ada M. Walker......... 13 
Lelia H. Berkley........ ood 
Mise Virginia. Ll... Pitt... 3 
Julia J. Robinson... ...... ce 
mary 8. Reed sic ccsvcacses B 

Montgomery County 
i PE: TOW sk occasceceas 3 
Beige Alice TEZIOl... .0:0000000 LB 
CS wm. WOoelrwine, Br... ccccsees Lb 
Miss Lacy HMorton.....6<.. A 
Re ey isos idea Seo. 8e S Lb 
James M. Graham........... B 
Ore WE. CHIT OG. 6 éosedeesicc ve B 
RO ee eee BB 
Miss Minnie L. Dickerson... B 
SO. eee B 
Miss Virginia S. Caspari..... A 
Miss Bessie Hickok.......... A 
mere. ©. WIRE. ic cc ccc as A 
Mansemond County 

waree Mary J. TRATC 6 26 occ cscs 3 
Miss Etta W. Beale.......... 3 


Mrs. Elenora J. Shepherd.... B 
Nelson County 


Miss Lillian C. Bibb......... 3 
Miss Sallie S. Fitzpatrick.... B 
A re B 
i, ae a  ° B 
Mrs. A. C. Megginson........ B 
NE SS ee ee A 
Wi. W. Casmwell......i...cscies B 
ee A | B 
New Kent County 
D, B. PRCtersonm. .. ccccccccass A 
Mrs. Allen L. Smethie....... A 
Rant. &. Allen, Coa. «oo. B 
Norfolk County 
Ries Amnie B. Lee. .....s0 B 
Miss Ella D. Bidgood........ A 
Miss Estelle L. Gornto....... A 
Miss Mary R. Jones......... 


B 
Mrs. S. C. Johnson, Col’d.... B 


Nottoway County 


Mamic BE. Wynt.......cseess 3 
meee Sallie J. Teri. osc sve A 
Miss E. Rebecca Shore...... A 
Griffin E. Oliver, Col’d....... B 
DS re A 
Cy. PORTE sic ckcsuacccccsn 
Miss Kate L. Moore......... B 
Northampton Count 
Miss Lola M. Wescott....... 3 
Orange County 
mers, Wellie Siger. .....c0000% 3 
meee Amie PF. BCOtt. ...:. 66065 A 
were, 3 Ts. ©... COOMET 6 os cscs A 
Mrs. Sarah A. Reid, Col’d.... B 
Mrs. E. M. Banks, Col’d...... B 
ee ee ee A 
Mrs. Lizzie W. Cammack.... A 
Miss Mary A, Gilbert........ A 
cine Bi. TOWNS. i.ccscesassa B 
Page County 
ee a re A 
Mrs. F. F. Arrington, Col'’d. A 
ono. DBD BrGGley ... -.scéccccvc B 
mire, Mm. Be. Rucker.........600. B 
ie, Wes SEMI, oc e ccs ecveses B 
Miss Minnie C. Fristoe...... A 
: i Se, ee reer Pree > 
Patrick County 
7 eo rr: 
Se re 
mors. Me. F Sanford........06%0% A 
Misa C. L.. Campbell......c0s2% B 
games I. Houchins........+ B 
tc UNIS a: 5, rn: -o. ic aca ecakei-e B 
Miss Kittie Is. Ross... .. sees B 
a A 


Susie M. Bateman........... A 


m1 CO OO Co OT DO 
awnowd 


co | 


we form 


to to om tt 


> Ole OC 0 


) 


con BoA Bs 


boee Crh 


eo bo 68 to 


© 21900 


Pittsylvania County 


Class Year 
tetired 
pT ee Vee re A 1922 
Miss Mattie Gardner........ A 1914 
Miss Nora Guerrant......... B 1920 
Mrs. Catherine Saunders, Col’d. B 1919 
Miss Paulene Nunnelee. B 1922 
Miss Judson Sykes.......... B 1925 
Miss Emma Carter.......... B 1925 
Miss Aga Carter. .<46660%605 B 1926 
Miss Betty Mitchell....... a 1926 
Miss Virginia Ferguson...... Bb 1927 
Miss Kate Robertson........ B 1927 
Agnes Adams, Col’d.......... B 1927 
Miss Sallie Chaney. ....csc.%. B 1927 
Miss Mollie J. Hunter....... B 1927 
Winifred I. Wilson, Col’d.... B 1927 
Powhatan County 
ye So B 1924 
Prince Edward County 
Miss Fannie S. Walker...... B 1915 
Elberta D. Anderson, Col’d.. A 1921 
louise A. Bethel. ..0siscece A 1923 
Miss Hanna Crawley........ B 1923 
oe. A 1923 
Miss Kate C. Madison....... A 1927 
Prince George County 
Mrs. KR. A. Jones, Cord... A 1915 
Mies Hester ee. ....csicccices B 1922 
Pe. a er B 1923 
pO ae ae B 1924 
oe ae Se ere ere B 1926 
Bire. Annie TF. CO ....< 06s «0s B 1926 
Princess Anne County 
Mrs. Ella A. Smith. .......-. A 1926 
Prince William County 
Miss Mattie S. Matthew..... A 1925 
Ms snl, SINE ovo. cos ican oversee wlate A 1925 
ee ar ee A 1926 
Pulaski County 
Miss Julia P. Leache........ B 1918 
Wee. WE. CRPEO «ccc cciewecas A 1926 
Miss Ella J. Lowman........ B 1926 
Miss Frances R. Micon...... A 1926 
SW. WO WURIUEl «ks secs ee cae A 1927 
Rappahannock County 
Miss Annie A. Wood........ B 1915 
Miss Lucie J. Stuart........ 3 1924 
Richmond County 
ese PE oo oisaa-w io tare a ese e A 1924 
Roanoke County 
William R. Wilson... .<is<e- 3 1922 
Miss Fannie Folkes.......... 3 1920 
Matcoim H. Arnold ....s.cces- A 1921 
Miss S. J. Henderson, Col’d. A 1918 
Mrs. Annie FF. Williams, Col’d. B 1920 
Samuel CC. Carrington. ....6<.-+ B 1923 
Waninie TIAWINCL... soc cccicsccice B 1923 
Miss Belle G. Folkes........ B 1927 
We i CI ow uate Sich Aasiearacn aera A 1927 
Rockbridge County 
Mrs. Annie R. Stuart....... B 1909 
Miss M. Ella Moore......... A 1911 
Mrs. W. A. Rhoades......... A 1913 
mores Bitte, Hardin. .....< 0.02. A 1915 
B10. TeWis;. COVE sos cccciccen DB 1916 
Miss Sally B, Dickinson...... 3 1922 
Miss Lucy J. Withrow....... A 1924 
is, ies, III 9G o.5 mo ener cvecacae B 1927 
Miss Virginia Patterson..... B 1927 
Miss Gertrude Bagley........ B 1927 
Rockingham County 
ER re ere A 1912 
a! ee ee A 1915 
John FH. Ritchie. .....00066<. A 1915 
De eR vio oo hes eer os A 1920 
1 We. FRORE WORE icc shot cei A 1920 
Mre. ©. BE. Colman. ........ A 1921 


— 
_ 
os) 





Quar- 
terly 
Pension 


$15.16 


23.00 


$2.63 
67.3 

74.38 
76.00 
32.50 


108.93 


52.12 
15.63 


43.63 


59.62 
28.00 
28.88 


101.75 


59.50 


117.50 


16.25 
81.00 
47.50 
43.75 
98.77 
67.38 


109.57 


73.00 
80.05 
52.25 


81.00 
25.00 
82.20 
86.38 
82.10 


35.00 


37 


IW OO CIAQoNen6o oO 


bo 
MONMiswrraHts 


59.50 


CSOs mCO Wo 
co Sl S> =) 
D300 De CO 
MoI HS CO NH 
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Quar- Tazewell County 
Class Year Age terly Quar- 
Retired Pension Class Year Age terly 
Geo. A. Newman, Col’d....... B 1909 54 $30.63 ' Retired Pension 
ae Ee er B 1924 58 109.37 G,. A McMullen eee es ieww<e B 1912 58 $33.25 
AGG: Th, TAN. 6054 60562600055 A 1924 49 125.00 Miss Bettie A. Groseclose.... B 1925 68 76.94 
CG E. Barglebauegh. ..... cscs A 1924 72 77.50 Miss Ella B TOMER... 6cccese A 1925 58 53.38 
Homer F. Thomas........... A 1925 50 54.25 ‘eS rere B 1926 58 125.00 
Miss Kate O’Connor......... B 1925 57 78.75 R. ik, Ss Kin anid a:d oe aa eee A 1926 42 100.88 
Miss Datay Shing. < 6666000644 A 1925 43 67.13 Miss Mary BE.. TAVOWRs «00-00% A 1926 41 96.45 
Miss Ruby P. Martz.......<-« A 1925 44 61.25 i ree B 1927 76 8.13 
Mrs. Florence E. Soule....... B 1926 55 63.88 
Miss Stella E. Keller........ A bee i os aris Warren County 
iS © BROCWMGRET ..006600s0055% B : Miss Kate E. Weaver........ B 1915 59 33.75 
Miss Attie R. Miller......... B 1917 46 29.40 
Russell County Mrs. Fannie Derflinger....... A 1922 53 36.75 
John L. Sheppard............ B 1909 61 18.75 Maria J. Baker, Col'd........ B 1925 61 22.85 
oe | ener A 1910 52 19.75 Miss Nettie L. Weaver...... B 1927 61 86.63 
te rere B 1915 63 34.25 w — ‘ 
Sie BONG s es awiscec aware A 1924 55 125.00 arwic ounty 
Seott © ‘ Miss Elizabeth R. Curtis..... A 1924 50 125.00 
co ounty . 
Mrs. Flora C. Wolfe. ......5 A 1922 49 78.94 Washington County 
By SB ss esc ge besos A 1908 58 25.00 O. W. Copenhaver.....cccccs A 1921 52 30.00 
So Re BON sa hie bvGeeeneaoes A 1909 49 32.81 ye ee eee ere ee 3 1909 54 35.00 
A. Alley...... pe tee e eee eee nee B 1913 62 DOCU 8 J. WE, BUCKIG. 2. iccccccccces A 1910 73 23.50 
Pe ter N. Wolfe haa tides a lesa ualanee ee A 1919 51 40.00 Be. T.. POOR OREIT. icccsccsces B 1920 65 32.50 
a eee A 1922 65 116.00 Mrs. Mary P. Buchanan...... A 1911 63 26.00 
W. H. Davidson............. B 1923 62 39.88 Miss Carrie E. Sandoe....... A 1910 43 40.50 
J. I. Carter, ....cececccccces A 1923 46 124.75 Bamucl EB. Colley. << ..ccsece A 1915 50 35.20 
ae eee eee 3 1925 58 78.50 tev. A. J. Brown, Col’d...... A 1918 60 32.38 
J. H. Hilton.....,....eeeeeee B 1925 58 75.38 Ww. L. Cunningham.......... A 1922 65 31.75 
U. e - natal viehein simpere leseiest rt eae 7 pe Mrs, Alice V. McClung...... A 1922 55 39.63 
C. H. Neely. .... cece ee sees 926 d. Mrs. C. M. Totbot........0.2< B 1923 60 32.% 
a eee es ? a eae rx ee Miss Carrie V. McReynolds.. B 1925 63 71.82 
» CO, Williams. ...... ee ee eee 926 5 20. BO: MING cincesores santa ees ada B 1925 54 53.25 
W. D. Gardner..........-.06- B 1927 58 65.63 Mise Mamie Campbell....... A 1926 62 91.00 
oe SC: eer enerena eres B 1927 65 67.50 Miss Estelle W. Baker...... A 1926 43 97.38 
Mrs. Esther M. Gilly........ B 1927 8953 82.13 R, M. Dougherty............ A 1927 54 125.00 
Mrs. Sallie H. Bond....<.e<« A 1927 51 64.75 
Westmoreland County 
. . emnine Commty Mrs. E. J. Mayo..........+. A 1909 61 15.63 
5, Miltom Mistle,...5<s000045 B 1909 60 26.2 Miss Lizzie C. Baker....... A 1910 60 26.63 
Miss Lucile Hottel.......... A 1910 43 46.00 Mrs. Minnie E. Shipley...... A 1919 48 27.50 
Miss Mollie B. Lantz........ B 1912 52 38.00 A. T. Johnson, Col’d......... B 1914 58 15.03 
Menton N, Miller. .........4. B 1914 = 58 32.75 Miss V. R. Johnson, Col’d.... A 1917 55 18.75 
Miss Annie A. McCarthy..... B 1920 55 42.70 Clara EB. S. Tate............. A 1926 60 34.25 
R. W. Robey... ..seeeeeeeees B 1923 62 45.50 Mrs. Lillian V, Atwill....... B 1927 60 82.13 
Miss SRO WEES ois oa 0 e'cinis wipe B 1909 49 26.25 a 
Petey Miblee.. ..ccocsocsucesa B 1909 58 33.75 Wise County 
> i= 
Aaa dg” oda dl S 3 ee Men. Mellie P. Wink......... A 1924 53 58.31 
ee es eas 4 = bape Miss Arminta Craft.......... B 1926 50 123.75 
x > a Dec e cece eerescecccece D -0 5 wy - e e — a¢ 5 52. 
William Tamkin............. B 1926 67 63.54 Mrs. Floretta M. Rockwell.. A 1927 53 = 52.38 
Smyth County m : Wythe County , 
— a ae A 1911 52 18.70 i ee ee A 1908 47 56.25 
O8 re, Ee ON + 4's + 2 9:2 se 7 Mrs. Bessie R. Dicks........ A 1921 45 37.88 
Miss Charlotte St. John...... A 1921 52 45.00 Tohn S. Littreal RB 1923 68 21.25 
Mrs. A. ©. FORNBGOR. «0. ccccce B 1923 63 56.75 T F Bentley Peet ne RB 1923 62 38.75 
‘ > ° . on aor J. . > tees 080000006068 Jax . 
mire. Rhoda B. Dungan....... A 1925 62 84.38 Wiss Janie D. Huddle........ B 1927 69 59.00 
. > Y ‘m)’ Q49 
Southampton County Mrs. B. A. Bentley, OME cce & 1927 43 47.0 
more. &. Ts. BOGOR. <c.c<0 000.0% B 1921 57 83.25 York County 
Miss Annie B. Person....... B 1925 57 77.13 
Miss Alice C. Bell.......... B 1926 64 112.50 Wine Allele WIPD. «062.0080 B 1920 50 51.66 
Miss Lizzie R. Weede....... B 1926 50 97.88 CITIES 
Spotsylvania Count 
Mrs. Cornelia cto ene . “em we Alexandria City 
Mrs. Lillie B. Gayle......... B 1919 62 41.12 Witen VY... B.. TR. cc kecccceve B 1913 56 75.00 
Sarah M. Despot, Col’d...... A 1924 42 22.75 Miss Eva E. Cowling........ B 1920 57 63.50 
Cora J Wright Col’d B 1925 50 28.295 Miss Virginia Roxbury on eS et B 1921 70 86.25 
= Gesteade th Wcbiaeee.. 926 50.75 Miss f 3 rs 5 66 125.00 
Mrs. Gertrude H. Robinson... A 1926 51 50.75 Miss Anna N. Summers...... B 1925 i) 
ee” ee B 1926 67 60.00 
Mary R. Quarles, Col’d...... B 1926 54 24.50 Clifton Forge City 
Jno. J. Wright, Col’d........ B 1927 63 43.75 Miss E. A. Boatwright....... B 1920 59 74.52 
Stafford County Miss Mary A. Sanderson, Col’d. A 1910 49 23.66 
Mrs. ee B 1923 54 46.50 Charlottesville City 
Miss Mattie E, Goodwin..... B 1925 53 77.13 vo tice Cre " 192 48 106.25 
Mra, Kate B. Gfll............ A 1926 48 69.25 haer rg en @ as ka 
og ee ee A ne B 1927 59 72.38 se in 
Danville City 
Sur Count 
an aed > J e - Mrs. James D. Crews........ 3 1909 45 31.75 
Mrs. Maria S. George, Col’d.. B 1919 53 18.53 Wien. Take GC. Auld..... «++. A 1913 44 73.69 
Wins Mate Pig. ..i0scccces B 1918 56 103. 
Sussex County Miss Maggie N. Brown...... B 1920 §©50 77.00 
. r c ¢é zt 9 
Mrs. Ella Harrison.......... B 1908 59 35.00 Mrs. Josephine N. Holcombe. B aoe 33 ee 
Miss Elizahe Graves 5 34.30 Miss Bessie S. Herndon...... B 1924 93-125. 
lizabeth D. Graves.... A 1918 07 34.3 ae 4 4 
Rey H £ ( ‘o]’ 3 919 5 19 Miss Alice L. Hundley...... B 1926 52 125.00 
v. J. E. Hampton, Col’d... B 39 7 19 cae R 1926 50 69.70 
Mrs. Mary S. Neverson, Col’d. B 1920 57 24.50 Martha J. Adams, Col’d...... B 1927 pd 125.00 
Joseph N. Gray..........--. A 1925 54 49.88 Ford H. Wheatley.......---- = = ~— 








a 


a id 
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Predericksburg City 
Class Year Age 
Retired 
Miss Kate J. Mander........ B 1911 53 
2. So SBME. hvccotcnseveveses B 1924 63 
Harrisonburg City 
Miss Ora Bowman........... B 1923 50 
Lynchburg City 
Mra. Alice KR. Harris. ..scccs A 1922 65 
Miss Moilie B. Luwry....... B 19u9 53 
Miss Sallie D. Royal......... A 1912 46 
Miss Nannie I. Fuster........ B 1919 51 
Miss Maria EL, Walker........ B 1920 71 
Mrs, A. L. P. Pride, Col’'d.... A 1911 54 
Mrs. A. T. Morris, Col’d....- B 1915 59 
Mrs. A. W. Vassar, Col'd..... B 1919 63 
Miss Betty P. Reveley....... B 1923 60 
ne ae ee B 1924 58 
Bivs.. Lily G.. IFVINE..«. 0c ccsess A 1925 59 
Miss Lucy B. Chiids........ B 1926 68 
Newport News City 
Miss Linda Cogbill.......... A 1917 62 
Miss Lulie F. Juones......... B 1920 55 
PO TBAB 6 60d s es bemnens B 1923 56 
Norfolk City 
Miss Blanche Baker.......... B 1922 67 
Bre, Mate PP: By << cciccccces B 1922 53 
Miss Agnes M. Cornick...... B 1922 61 
Willits, HIUtcHiIngs.....cccsecs A 1922 62 
Mire. Jane B. Byrd. ..cccceee Al0% 1910 69 
Mrs. Mary KE. Hodges........ B 1910 70 
fe ee eer B 1910 52 
Miss Margaret F.. Dey....... A 1915 70 
Miss Iiorence Garner........ A 1915 54 
Miss Mary C. Tebault....... 3 1919 68 
Bars. J. b. GreOn..ccccccwsvces B 1921 50 
a. i. Mamiin, Cola. ....ccves B10% 1910 66 
Miss Belle N. Burton........ B 1909 43 
Mattic G. COSI... .cccccces B 1923 52 
Miss Cardelia B. Clopton.... B 1923 63 
Mrs. Clara N. McDermott.... A 1925 a 
Maggie N. Lawrence, Col’d.. A 1925 50 
Mrs. Wessie N. Eason...... B 1925 58 
Miss Fanny B. Butt......... B 1925 58 
Wisse Mate FH. Gell......cs00% A 1925 53 
Carrie V. Fuller, Col’d...... B 1925 55 
Miss Virginia L. Starke..... A 1926 §1 
Miss Gabriella T. Burton. A 1926 50 
Dare.. DA.. Bs. PRANCIS. .....0 cece B 1926 65 
eee, TR. WOOK. 6.6 sce cesewone B 1926 62 
Miss Rose L. Dexter......0+ A 1927 46 
Mrs. Gertrude K, Seneca..... B 1927 50 
Petersburg City 
Miss Maude F. Brackett..... A 1908 39 
Miss Maggie S. Hite......... A 1916 44 
Miss Sallie G. Robertson. B 1916 58 
mers. 3. A. BMI. oc cccccecer B 1917 66 
Miss Bettie O. Sweeney.. B 1917 50 
Miss Annie R. Baugh........ A 1919 45 
Wm. H. Johnson, Col’d....... B 1921 62 
Miss Mary C. Martin........ B 1924 64 
Miss Mabel A. Harris........ B 1925 55 
Portsmouth City 
Dire: 3. ME. NEMS, .6cccccccce A 1922 44 
Miss M. W. Richardson...... B 1910 57 
co ee a. a ee A 1911 48 
Miss Harriet L. Lash........ A 1911 63 
Miss Sallie E. Morris........ A 1911 49 
Miss Mary J. Morris........ B 1912 56 
melee Ace W. COTre.«vceccecss A 1920 52 
Mrs. Martha B. Miltier...... A 1922 44 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 
$57.50 

86.13 


125.00 
35.00 
75.62 
59.63 

125.00 
56.25 
48.50 
80.88 

125.00 

125.00 


125.00 
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Class Year 
Retired 
Miss Mary Wood Sylvester.. B 1912 
Miss Mabel Pollard ..... 0. A 1923 
Mrs. Alice A. Nicholson...... B 1926 
Radford City 
Mrs: Ida V.. Stome<..ccccs ces B 1919 
Mrs. Fiorence Shanklin...... B 1921 
Richmond City 
aeiee Ade T., Ball. occas ccicsus A 1908 
Miss Isabel RK. Woodson..... B 1908 
Miss Martha L, Jones....... os 1910 
Miss Annie E, Granger...... 1911 
Mra. HH. H. Richardson....... 5 1911 
Mrs. Nettie M. Poliard...... A 1912 
Miss Fannie M. B. French... B 1913 
Miss Helen M. Hall... ....s0- B 1922 
Mrs. Lizzie S. Phillips...... B 1922 
Biss Lillie Smith... ..scscccs B 1913 
Mise EB. KR. C. Shelton... B10% 1915 
Miss Marion D. DuVal....... A 1915 
Miss F. M. Bronaugh........ A 1915 
Miss Fannie Blake.......... B 1915 
oe ee eee B 1916 
Miss Nora Shepperson....... B 1916 
Miss Margaret L. Zincke.... A 1916 
Miss Emily D. Bosher....... B 1917 
Miss Eloise H. New...... re 1918 
Miss Willie H. Bowles...... B 1918 
Mrs. Ida S. Woodward....... B 1921 
Miss M. C. Trice, Col’d...... B 1908 
WwW. H. Powell, Cold.......060. Al10% 1914 
Miss Mary Jasper, Col’d..... B 1919 
Jas. H. Blackwell, Col’d...... B 1921 
Rosa Dixon Bowser. ....csces B 1923 
Miss Mattie C. Hanes........ B 1909 
Grace S&S. Taliaferro. .cccsseces B 1926 
Mrs. Rosa G. Albert.......+- B 1926 
Nettie C. Bagby, Col’d....... A 1926 
Miss Nellie U. Gary......... B 1926 
Miss Jennie Tucker......... A 1926 
Miss Lucy T. Eubank....... B 1926 
Mrs. Mabel G. Smith........ B 1927 
Nelson Williams, Jr., Col’d... B 1927 
Miss Henrietta Craver....... B 1927 
Roanoke City 
Dire. HR. M. Barnes. ...00000 B 1914 
Miss Emma S. Moser........ A 1920 
Mrs. I. ©. Kidd, Cold. ..-sce A 1914 
By BA, PRMEPOURT io iscic cc ces ave B 1923 
BEG WOre. BOB. 6 ociccicciscc0e B 1926 
Miss Lucy Addison, Col’d.... B 1927 
Ont, BF. BHAVELY ..00 0000 vteee B 1927 
Staunton City 
Miss Annie FE. Elder......... A 1908 
miss Annie Vation......<ceccss B 1912 
mise Annie BMiIS......scvccce B 1913 
Mrs. Ellen H. Surber........ B 1920 
Miss Margaret Atkinson..... A 1921 
Miss Susan S. Martin........ B 1921 
James H. Beck, Col’d........ B 1919 
Oliver J. Durrett, Col’d...... B 1921 
Suffolk City 
Miss Lizzie P. Britt......... B 1921 
Miss Nettie A. Parker....... A 1927 


Williamsburg City 


Miss M. T. Greenhow, Col’d.. B 1917 
Winchester City 

Miss Bettie C. Green........ B 1920 

gonn Hi. Quiet, Col’d........ B 1914 


Cu) 


Age 


50 
48 
67 


48 


62 
58 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 


$83.12 
125.00 
125.00 


59.63 
65.25 


42.75 
73.13 
25.60 
77.87 
77.87 
75.18 
73.93 
125.00 
125.00 
73.12 


32.60 


78.75 
58.75 
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FIRST EXAMINATION GIVEN BY THE 
VIRGINIA MUSIC TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION —APRROVED AND AUTHORIZED 
BY THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


oa} 


Piano—Theoretical 


What is the difference between a musical sound and 
a noise; Between Melody and Harmony; Time and 
tempo; Cadence and Cadenza; Diatonic, Chromatic, 
and Enharmonic? 

What is the meaning of the following musical 
terms: Largo, Vivace, Larghetto, Andantino, Alle- 
gretto, Rubato, Meno, Mosso, Dynamics, Una Corda, 
Alla Breve, D. C., and Tempo Primo? 

Give the meaning and sign on the printed page of: 
Pause, Different forms of accent, Arpeggio, Tie, 
Slur, two different forms of Staccato. 

How many principal finger touches are there, and 
how is each recognized on the music page? 

Give names of different degrees in a Major Scale 
(not numerically). 

Write out following scales, with fingering, placing 
chromatic signs in their proper places (not as a 
signature) ; Major E, D flat, C sharp, B flat, Minor 
B flat (melodic), F sharp (harmonic), A (pure). 
What is the difference between broken chords and 
long arpeggios? Give fingering for each form, in 
the different positions in B minor. 

What are Embellishments? Give examples. 


Pedagogical 
Name principal teachers to whom you owe your 
preparation. 
Do you teach by any particular method? 
one? 
In which grade are you doing your best work as a 
teacher? 
Give names of standard books you use with stu- 
dents, in technic, etudes, standard compositions. 
Do you use “modern” music in teaching? Name 


Which 


some pieces. 
How do you help your pupils to memorize? 


Test Compositions 


(1) A three part invention by Bach; (2) A first 
movement from a Sonata by Beethoven; (3) A Noc- 
turne; (4) Selection composed since Chopin’s time; 
(5) A simple sight-reading test. 


History of Music Examination for Piano 
Teachers 


Answer any ten questions. 


iB 


? 


3 


Characterize the music of Primitive Man. 

Which one of the Ancient Civilizations made the 
greatest contribution to the development of Music? 
Explain. 

Discuss the music and contribution of the Early 
Christian Church. 


4. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


nam 


10. 


wal 
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Discuss the instruments which preceded and con- 
tributed to the development of the Pianoforte. 
What are the characteristics of the music of the 
earliest pianoforte writers? 


How do you rank Liszt and Chopin among pianists? 
Why? Has piano playing developed any since their 
day? Explain briefly. 


Why does Bach’s music continue to rank so highly? 
Discuss briefly his instrumental style. 

What are the outstanding differences between the 
music of the Classic and Komantic Schools? 

How do you rank Beethoven as an instrumental 
composer? Explain. 

What men contributed most to the development of 
the Symphony ? 

What new elements did Debussy and Cyril Scott 
introduce into music? 

What are the Ultra-moderns trying to express? In 
your opinion, will their music last? Explain. 


Examination on Form—Piano 


What is meant by “form” as applied to a musical 
composition, and what is its necessity? 

(a) What is a cadence? 

(b) What is a phrase? 

What is a period? Of how many phrases does a 
period usually consist? 

(a) What is the binary form? 

(b) What is the ternary form? 

What is a suite, what is a coda; what is a cadenza? 
Describe sonata form. 

What is the difference between a symphony and a 
concerto? 

Describe oratorio and opera, stating difference be- 
tween them. 

How many movements usually in a sonata? Which 
is in strict sonata form? 

(a) What is the difference between homophonic 
and polyphonic music? 

(b) What is a fugue? 


Harmony Examination, to Accompany An 
Instrumental Examination 


Write the major scales with their relative harmonic 
and melodic minor scales, basing the major scales 
on the following notes: A, B, Bn, Go. 

Write specimens of the major, minor, diminished, 
augumented, and perfect intervals based on Eb. 
How many kinds of triads are there? Give two ex- 
amples of each. 

Describe the dominant and the diminished 7th 
chords. (Tell where they are found, the construc- 
tion and resolution). 
What is modulation? 
point? A passing note? 
4 part harmonization tests. 


A suspension? An organ- 
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WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO 
ABOUT IT? 


In a certain period of Roman history one of 
the Roman Senators was accustomed to close 
all of his speeches with the dictum Carthago 
delenda est. Somewhat in the same spirit the 
Journal, the board of directors of the Virginia 
Education Association, and a host of teachers 
in every section of the State have been repeat- 
ing in season and out of season with special em- 
phasis and persistence The Preventorium must 


be completed. The idea was born in the minds 
of some of the leading teachers of the State; the 
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plan for its promulgation was endorsed by the 
teachers of the State in convention assembled; 
committees and representative officials have been 
at work for the past four years collecting the 
necessary funds; a contract has been drawn with 
the University authorities for the construction 
of a building and for the operation of the in- 
stitution ; it will be ready for occupancy by the 
last of February, 1928. The story is complete 
but for a single item—sufficient funds with 
which to make the last payment. There is yet 
to be collected $15,000. This amount must be 
in hand by February 15, 1928. 

The situation is about as follows: After 
making the first payment of $20,000 on the 
building, there is at present in the treasury to 
the credit of the Preventorium Fund the sum 
of $1,058.96. The outstanding pledges given at 
the recent fall institutes to be paid in Decem- 
ber will total an estimated amount of $5,000, 
leaving $10,000 as the unpledged amount to be 
secured from those teachers who have not yet 
pledged or paid. From this statement one will 
readily see that the matter resolves itself into 
a purely business proposition. The board of 
directors at its recent meeting in Richmond 
charged the vice presidents to set up in each of 
the districts an organization which will provide 
workers in each county and city. These work- 
ers will get in touch with each teacher who has 
not paid and ask that she contribute immediately 
the nominal sum of four dollars. Principals will 
be requested to bring this matter to the atten- 
tion of their teachers and receive contributions 
from those who have not yet paid. Every 
teacher in Virginia, including those who have 
just entered the service, who has not already 
made her contribution, will be seen and _ re- 
quested to donate her quota. We are depend- 
ing upon the 2,500 teachers who have not yet 
pledged or paid anything to the Preventorium 
Fund to do so within the next sixty days. If 
put on a strictly business basis, the matter can 
be brought to a close in a short time. The edi- 
tor happens to know of a State association 
which is so well organized and the teachers so 
thoroughly interested in its projects that in ten 
days they raised $25,000 as the direct result of 
a single telegram signed by sixty names. The 
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securing of the remaining $10,000 needed for the 
from 2,500 teachers in Virginia 
in sixty days ought to be as simple a matter. 
What are we going to do about it? The an- 
swer rests with the 2,500 teachers who have not 
contributed. 

We have always maintained the highest re- 
gard for the integrity and altruism of the teach- 
ers of Virginia and we believe that all of them 
want to have a part in establishing the Preven- 


Preventorium 


torium. 

Sometime in the spring we shall see the 
unique institution we have been dreaming about 
come to a reality and those of us who by chance 
need the service it is to render can have it, and 
we all will know that for all time it will be 
there as a monument to the thoughtfulness and 
far vision of the teachers of this generation. 





NOTES OF HOPE AND EN- 
COURAGEMENT 


The recent annual convention of the Virginia 
Education Association brought to the fore some 
rather significant facts and _ observations. 
\mong the most noteworthy was the address 
to the joint meeting of the departments of trus- 
tees and superintendents by Hon. E. Lee Trinkle. 
Mr. Trinkle took occasion to recite the out- 
standing elements of progress in education dur- 
ing the past decade or more and prophesied in 
his own forceful way that the people of Vir- 
ginia would not stand for any curtailment of 
the educational facilities in the State but in- 
stead would demand further development of 
the system of public education until it reaches 
a standard that compares more favorably with 
some of the other states of the union. 

Another significant pronouncement came from 
Governor Harry Flood Byrd in his address be- 
fore the general meeting on Wednesday morn- 
ing. After an interesting recital of facts con- 
cerning the industrial outlook in 
which he said that in his judgment Virginia 
stands on the very threshhold of a great de- 


Virginia in 


velopment, he made some significant announce- 
ments concerning plans for the further develop- 
ment of public education in the State. He said 
that as he visits the various sections of Virginia 
he has become more interested in public educa- 
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tion and that it would be his earnest desire to 
bring about a more healthy and reasonable bal- 
ance as among the functions of State govern- 
ment. He took this occasion to announce that 
in making up the budget for the next biennium 
he had found a substantial fund that could be 
applied toward increasing the State’s appropria- 
tions to public education. 

Still another highly encouraging note came 
from the address of Hon. Robert T. Barton, 
Jr., chairman of the General Assembly’s educa- 
tional survey commission, which followed the 
Governor’s address on the same _ program 
Wednesday morning. Major Barton told an 
interesting story of the purpose and work of 
the commission, that it had employed Dr. M. V. 
O’Shea of the University of Wisconsin to di- 
rect the survey, that a dozen or more educa- 
tional experts had made a study of the various 
phases of the State’s educational activities, that 
the reports of this staff of experts were now in 
the hands of Dr. O’Shea, and that he was com- 
piling his report which would be ready for the 
commission by December 15. He added that 
the sole purpose of the commission was to as- 
certain the best ways of improving the State’s 
system of education, that the commission’s rec- 
ommendations to the General Assembly will 
include suggestions for the guidance of the 
Legislature for the next ten years or more, that 
it was the intention of the commission to make 
such recommendations as will ultimately bring 
the educational facilities of Virginia to the stand- 
ards of those in any other State in the union. 

The Association itself in adopting a set of 
resolutions on Friday morning at its annual bus- 
ness session went on record as approving and 
being in hearty sympathy and accord with the 
effort of the Governor and the General Assem- 
bly in authorizing the State-wide survey of its 
educational system and pledged the hearty sup- 
port of the teachers and school people of the 
entire State in the successful completion of the 
survey. 

All this is full of hope and an encouraging pros- 
pect, a setting for a fine opportunity for coop- 
eration among all the forces interested in the 
future welfare of education in Virginia. It will 
be a great day in Virginia when a State-wide 
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educational survey results in real constructive 
legislation that will bring our State’s educational 
finance and administration to the standards of 
efficiency it deserves. 





EDUCATORS IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

The following editorial appeared in the 
Times-Dispatch under date of November 25 
apropos the discussion, during the Convention, 
on the subject of teachers voting and taking 
an active part in the affairs of State govern- 
ment: 

In telling members of the Virginia Education 
Association that they are too lax in the exer- 
cise of their right of suffrage, Dr. J. A. C. 
Chandler, president of the College of William 
and Mary, was emphasizing a situation which 
should be one of downright concern to every 
good citizen of the State. In the Association 
there are thousands of intelligent votes which 
go to naught because teachers adhere to the old 
outworn idea that men and women of their pro- 
fession have nothing in common with the politi- 
cal life about them. This same attitude is 
adopted in large measure by other professional 
persons—ministers, physicians, even lawyers— 
and the sum total of their indifference is a heavy 
loss to their respective communities. 

These groups represent the highest order of 
intelligence. By reason of their training and 
their broad outlook upon the world of affairs, 
they are better fitted than the great majority 
of their less fortunate fellows for active partici- 
pation in the life of the Commonwealth. A 
democracy is successful in proportion to the 
amount of brains and patriotic devotion em- 
ployed in its direction. If the educated men and 
women of the State draw themselves into their 
intellectual shells, and maintain that attitude of 
aloofness, then the democracy set up for them 
by their forefathers is doomed to failure. 
Thomas Jefferson dedicated his life to the 
founding of the University of Virginia because 
he knew the public school system should have 
a capstone from which would come men full- 
panoplied for the tremendously important task 
of directing the affairs of state. 

The teachers of Virginia are engaged in train- 
ing for the higher duties of life the boys and 
girls who sit at their feet. There is no higher 
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duty of life than the study of government and 
active participation in it. Not only should the 
teachers themselves practice the virtue of good 
citizenship, but, in season and out of season, 
they should emphasize to their pupils the tre- 
mendous importance of that virtue. No part 
of school training surpasses this in worth to the 
State. 





RESULT OF THE RECENT ELECTION 


There were four nominations for treasurer of 
the Virginia Education Association at the recent 
annual convention in Richmond. They were as 
follows: 

Miss Jessie Haynes of Richmond 

Miss Lillian Mann of Buena Vista 
Miss Nellie Smithey of Roanoke 
Mr. B. F. Walton of Lawrenceville 

The ballot on Thursday resulted in the elec- 
tion of Miss Haynes by a close vote with B. F. 


Walton. 
The following vice presidents were confirmed 


at the same election: 
District A—J. H. Chiles 
District D—R. W. House 
District G—L. F. Shelburne 
District I—J. H. Crowgey 
District J—John L. Manahan 
These officers will serve for two years begin- 


ing January 1, 1928. 





LOST DIGNITY 


A century ago the college student was looked 
up to; fifty years later he was admired ; twenty 
five years ago he was respected; today he is 
tolerated. .. 

College students today are no longer the 
“thinking minority.” With the democratization 
of education we find everyone going to college. 
And when everyone goes to an “education fac- 
tory,” the law of averages insures that there will 
be a high quota of undesirables. 

Too many children are using the American 
college as a most convenient and very satisfac- 
tory means of prolonging chilhood. Instead of 
accepting new responsibilities upon entering, we 
find them postponing the assumption of burdens. 
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Rather than helping to broaden their view, col- 
lege now narrows it; their minds and experi- 
ences are concentrated upon the little cage in 
which they dash furiously but futilely round 
and round. It would not be so bad if these 
Peter Pans did not destroy the morale of the 
select group which since the year one has ques- 
tioned and probed the realms of nature, phil- 
osophy, politics, literature, history, and the 
sciences. 

Perhaps the college is making a mistake in 
letting down the bars and in swinging wide the 
campus gate, allowing a force to enter within 
which will gradually eat away and tear down 
its standards. Undoubtedly there are two sides 
to the question, but there are many who are 
questioning democracy in education. At all 
events the college has descended or revolved, 
as you prefer, from the patrician to the plebe- 
ian.—The Drake Delphic. 





VIRGINIA PROPERTY BEARS RELA- 
TIVELY LIGHT LOAD 


Few States enjoyed lower tax rates than pre- 
vailed in Virginia during the fiscal year 1926. 
This is very clearly a fact revealed in “Finan- 
cial Statistics of States: 1926,” a bulletin of the 
Federal Department of Commerce which has 
come off the press within the past few days. 
This publication is one of the most significant 
issued by the Federal government annually, 
since it deals in detail with the financial pro- 
cesses of state governments in a comparative 
way. 

Among the twenty four states for which the 
data collected were sufficiently definite to deter- 
mine tax rates, only six had a lower tax rate 
per $1,000 of estimated true value of property 
than did Virginia in 1926. For that year the 
tax rate for this State was $1.88 for each $1,000 
of true value. It is interesting in this connec- 
tion to note the states with lower tax rates and 
the amounts of their assessments. They are as 
follows beginning with the lowest: Connecti- 
cut, $0.75 per $1,000 of estimated -.true value 
of property; New York $1.33; Montana $1.42; 
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Iowa $1.59; Nebraska $1.62; and South Caro- 
lina $1.71. 

Thus, so far as data are available, in tax rate 
based upon true property values, Virginia’s rank 
is seventh among the forty eight states. Also, 
with ninth place in the aggregate tax rate per 
$1,000 of assessed valuation, her position is almost 
as favorable. In 1926, for Virginia the aggre- 
gate tax rate was $3.87 per $1,000 of assessed 
valuation. The states with a lower rate were 
Connecticut with a tax rate of $0.75 per $1,006 
of assessed valuation; New York $1.60; Ne- 
braska $2.28; Maryland $2.53; Kansas $2.62; 
South Dakota $2.66; Vermont $3.20; and Ken- 
tucky $3.52.—University News Letter. 





CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 


From CorNELIA S. ADAIR 


President of National Education 
Association 


Christmas belongs especially to teach- 
ers. It celebrates the birthday of the 
world’s greatest Teacher. It magnifies 
childhood. It encourages goodwill and 
friendliness. It is a time of renewed 
dedication to the great truths of life 
which every teacher seeks to build into 
the characters of children. 


Could I make but one suggestion to 
the teachers of America at this Christmas 
time, it would be that there be read aloud 
in every schoolroom of the land that 
great and delightful classic, Dickens’ 
“Christmas Carol.” This selection is so 
fine that it can be read year after year 
and no one tires of hearing it. It is well 
adapted to oral reading. 

In the spirit of this great classic, let us 
seek to magnify and beautify in the lives 
of all the children the ideals of the 
Master Teacher who went about teach- 
ing kindness, simplicity, and service. 
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SOUTHAMPTON COUNTY PRINCIPALS 
AND SUPERINTENDENT 
ORGANIZE CLUB 


lor some time the high school principals of Southamp- 
ton county have felt the need of some organization 
through which concentrated effort might be more effec- 
tively used in professional improvement among them- 
selves and in promoting better schools throughout the 
county. It was felt that some sort of organization 
would help them better to unify the school system and 
work together for a common cause than for each in- 
dividual to work alone. The division superintendent, 
being heartily in favor of such an organization, called 
the principals together on the afternoon of October 3 
at which time the club was formed and the following 
officers elected for the ensuing year: James S. Duff, 
principal of Drewryville High School, president; Clyde 
G. Johnson, principal of the Capron High School, vice 
president; J. Foster Hollifield, principal of the Court- 
land High School, secretary. 

At this meeting a committee of three was appointed 
to draw up objectives for the club. The committee 
was composed of the president, the secretary, and B. T. 
Watkins, principal of the Franklin High School. At a 
later meeting of the entire group the committee pre- 
sented the objectives, as drafted. These were fully 
discussed and afterward adopted with a few slight 
changes. 

Below are listed the objectives as adopted by the 
group. 

A. Membership: 

1. The membership of the organization shall 
include all high school principals of the 
county and the division superintendent. 


B. Time and Place of Meeting: 

1. The club shall meet at least once each 
month, or more often if deemed necessary 
by the members. 

2. The hour of meeting shall be so arranged 


as to meet reasonably the convenience of 
the members. 


3. In general, the place of meeting shall be 
alternated among the several schools of the 
county when road conditions will permit. 

C. Purpose of Club: 

Professional improvement of high school prin- 
cipals in service in order to promote better 
schools. 

1. The study of school administration. 

2. The study of school supervision. 

3. The study of community problems with 

their relation to the county school system. 

4. How to acquaint patrons with the plans 
and purposes of the county school system. 

5. Interscholastic literary and athletic con- 
tests. 

6. A study of the state and the county school 
system. 

7. Promotions, failures and retarded pupils. 





8. How to promote regular attendance, and 
the study of other kindred problems. 

D. Procedure: 

1. By visiting and studying schools other than 
our own. 

2. By professional reading. 

3. By inviting superintendents and principals 
from other counties to meet with us from 
time to time and have them give their views 
on problems similar to ours. 

4. By free discussion of what has been ob 
served in our own schools and in others. 

On account of its central location, the group decided 
to mect at Courtland during the winter months, the time 
to be the fourth Monday afternoon in each month at 
two thirty o’clock. 

It has been suggested that later an occasional social 
feature put on by the club would tend to add interest 
and promote good fellowship among the members. 

Signed—J. Foster Ho.viFieLp, Secretary. 





MRS. LAVINIA WRIGGLESWORTH 
WIGGINS 


The following resolutions by the faculty of Crewe 
Public School, Crewe, Virginia, at a meeting held Oc- 
tober 24, 1927, were occasioned by the death of Super- 
intendent Wrigglesworth’s mother. 

Whereas our Heavenly Father in his infinite wisdom 
has removed from her earthly home the beloved and 
highly esteemed Mrs, Lavinia Wrigglesworth Wiggins, 
the mother of W. R. Wrigglesworth, superintendent of 
the schools of Nottoway and Amelia counties, we, the 
faculty of Crewe school, unanimously offer the follow- 
ing resolutions as an expression of our condolence. 

First: That we extend to the family our heartfelt 
sympathy and sorrow in their bereavement. 

Second: That a copy of these resolutions be sent 
to the family, a copy to the Southern Virginian and 
a copy to the Virginia Journal of Education for pub- 
lication. SusiE PooLtE CoNANT, WILLIE A. SHORT 

ANNIE C, Coss 











W. H. Keister and his family of children breaking ground 
for the new high school building at Harrisonburg 
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Educational News and Comments 


M. L. Comps, Sidney B. Hall of the State Depart- 
ent of William R. Smithey of the 
niversity of Virginia, and James C. Harwood, prin- 
cipal of the John Marshall High School, were some of 
the Virginia representatives at the meeting of the South- 
Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges in 
Jacksonville, Florida, the week of November 22. 


Education, Dr. 


<> 


!HOMAS D, EAson and Dabney S. Lancaster of the 
ite Department of Education recently returned from 
tour of inspection among the junior colleges of the 


state with the view of accrediting them by the State 
Board of Education. As a result of this visitation 
Shenandoah College at Dayton was restored to its 


former position on the list of accredited junior colleges. 
<> 


FERRUM Training School in Franklin county has been 
authorized by the State Board of Education to give a 
one-year teachers’ course leading to the elementary cer- 
tificate. 

<> 

The Blare is a student newspaper issued by the 
pupils of the Blair Junior High School, Norfolk. A 
recent issue of this unusually well edited and well 
printed paper is devoted to brief articles and interest- 
ing illustrations on the historical points in the city of 
Norfolk. This special number is printed in medium 
newspaper size of six pages, five columns to each page. 
It is a most creditable piece of work for junior high 
school pupils. 

<> 


\ cLass at George Washington University recently 
waited fifteen minutes for an instructor and then dis- 
persed. The next day the instructor claimed to have 
been in the class because he had left his hat on the desk. 
On the following day upon entering the classroom he 
was greeted with rows of chairs occupied only by hats, 
but not one Our not state 
whether or not the instructor left his hat and went home. 


student. informant does 


<> 


Dean Gauss of Princeton University has a formula 
Here it is: 
If a boy is unhappy about his studies in the secondary 
school he 


tor determining who should go to college. 


should not be encouraged to continue his 
school work. 


<> 
HeNs in the United States supply one-third of the 
Their output is 760 each second, 
government experts say. They set the yearly output in 
the United States at 24,000,000,000 eggs. 
<> 


world’s supply of eggs. 


No true and permanent fame can be founded except 
in labors which promote the happiness of mankind.— 
Charles Sumner. 


Tue National Department of Superintendence meet- 
ings will be held this winter in Boston the week of 
February 25, 1928. A goodly delegation of Virginians 
will attend this meeting. 

<> 

Reports from the officers of the department and sec- 
tion meetings of the Virginia Education Association 
held in Richmand Thanksgiving week are highly en- 
couraging. These groups are functioning better each 
annual meeting. 

<> 

On November 17, a group of fifty or more represen- 
tative citizens, headed by Governor Jackson of Indiana, 
from the states carved out of the old Northwest Terri- 
tory made a pilgrimage to Virginia to do honor to 
George Rogers Clark, the hero of Vincennes. They 
were given a banquet by the State Chamber of Com- 
merce at the Jefferson Hotel in Richmond. The party 
visited Williamsburg and Yorktown. They spent a day 
in Charlottesville where they visited the birthplace of 
Clark. 

<> 

At the meeting of the trustees during the annual con- 
vention in Richmond the body of more than one hundred 
trustees in attendance voted to become a department of 
the Virginia Education Association. 

> 

‘THERE is hope for the student who continually becomes 
conscious that his ideas grow more and more definite 
and at the same time stir him toward action in the effort 
to establish the ideas that are important and right. 

<> 

Tue State Board of Education has authorized the 
preparation of a bulletin setting forth in detail the re- 
quirements for entrance not only to the colleges of the 
state but for entrance into the various curricula in each 
of the colleges. This bulletin will be sent to all high 
school seniors in Virginia. 

<> 

Tue Teacher Placement Bureau operated by the State 
Department of Education in the division of textbooks 
and libraries has been transferred to the division of 
certification. 

<> 

THE annual conference of heads of teacher training 
institutions in the state was held at the State Department 
of Education, December 6. Among the problems under 
discussion were: (1) The advisability of putting sum- 
mer school instruction on the basis of nine weeks in- 
stead of twelve weeks. (2) Teacher supply and de- 
mand in Virginia. (3) The need of better prepared 
teachers for one-room schools. (4) The advisability of 
The follow- 
ing institutions will be represented: University of Vir- 
ginia, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, and the four State Teachers Colleges. 


decreasing the types of certificates issued. 
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The United States is the oldest Republic in the world. 

It requires a staff of forty four people to operate the 
business end of the White House. 

There are 51,619 employees in the United States 
Treasury Department. 

Colorado is the peakest state in the Union. Forty 
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two of the fifty five highest mountain peaks in the 
country are in that state. 
‘The money in circulation in the United States is $4,- 
834,710,681 which is a per capita circulation of $41.85. 
Benjamin Franklin had only two years of schooling. 


Book Reviews 


THE Book or GAMEs For Home, ScHooL AND PLay- 
GROUND, by William Byron Forbush and Harry R. 
Allen. Published by The John C. Winston Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

It would scem on first thought that there was no 
need for another book of games, but here is a game 
book of more than four hundred games containing ma- 
terial that will appeal to teachers of schools, playground 
directors and for the use in the house. 

This book is made up for the most part of old games, 
games that everyone has learned and played; games 
that have stood the test of time and still live and as 
long as children are children they will play these old 
games. Some of the better new games are also in- 
cluded. 

The material for games for different grades and ages 
has been arranged in separate groups and the direc- 
tions are so plainly written that children can follow 
them. A special appendix is given of closely graded 
games for school use. 

A very interesting chapter is given for the benefit 
of those teaching in church schools, also a chapter of 
interest to fathers and mothers in teaching and con- 
ducting games in the home. 

There are a great many singing games for the smaller 
children given with the traditional music and very in- 
teresting stories are given about some of the old games. 

This book is attractively illustrated with diagrams 
and silhouettes by Miss Jessie Gillespie, a delightful 
illustrator of children. 

“The Book of Games” is a fine collection of games 
adaptable for all phases of play and brings together 
material drawn from all ages, making use of games 


that children learn by tradition rather than by direction. 
z. ¥. G. 


Seconp YEAR Latin, by Walter E. Foster, Johnson 
Publishing Company, Richmond. 631 pages. 
This excellent Latin text has been prepared for the 
more progressive Latin teachers who are creating a new 
and vital interest in the study of the Latin language 
and its literature. There is no attempt to make Latin 





THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Manager 
402-3 Title Annex Building BALTIMORE, MD. 
Placement service of the highest type for college and 
state normal school graduates with good records, We spe- 


cialize in placing teachers and executives in the South and 
East. Write for pamphlet, ‘Personal Service.” 











easy to the pupils, but rather to give the language an 
appealing atmosphere and significance. 

The first scction of the volume, consisting of sixty or 
more pages, is devoted to brief but sufficient historical 
and biographical sketches so as to give to the student a 
natural approach to the time, peoples and country about 
which Ceasar writes. Ancient and modern illustrations 
are given in profusion which contribute greatly to a 
clear and tangible vision of the general geographic lay- 
out of the situation that confronted Ceasar and his men, 

The Latin text proper begins with an introductory 
series of ancient stories of Perseus, Psyche and The 
Argonauts. Then follow the seven books of the Gallic 
War interspersed with pictures of Roman war accoutre- 
ments and modern pictures of the places and rivers made 
famous by Caesar and his armies. 

The rest of the text is occupied with ample notes, 
vocabularies, syntactic forms and exercises. The text is 
a splendid example of proper balance of the essential 
features in the study and learning of a languge and 
its literature. 











[OUSTLESS 





oek 
G CRAYON 


TRADE MARK 





A Dustless Crayon meeting all require- 
ments of the School Room. 

A Crayon that writes smooth, even and 
noiseless; is easily erased and will not 
scratch or injure the finest blackboards. 

It is as dustless as a crayon can be made 
and retain its qualities. 

A Crayon approved by the most exacting 
users. 

A stock always on hand in any quantities. 


Exclusive Distributors 





Wax Crayons, Drawing Crayon and Crayons for 
every requirement. Write for samples and prices. 


Virginia School Supply Co. | 


2000-2012 West Marshall Street | 
RICHMOND ns 
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FREE TRIP 1O EUROPE 
You can earn a free trip to Europe next summer by 
enrclling your friends in our excellent Student Tours 
for 1928. Itineraries are now ready and include a cruise 
thrcugh the Mediterranean in spscially chartered steam- 
ers, as last year. Full information from Agency De- 


artmen‘. . 
parme® Intercollegiate Travel Bureau 
2929 Broadway, New York City 








| 








Students Travel Club 


The Leading Student Tours to Europe 
For the Intellectual Elite. All expenses $300 up. Or- 
nized entertainments. Cultured Leadership. 600 insti- 
tutions of Higher Learning represented in our 1927 Tours. 
Write for 1.28% Program 


551 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 











UNIVERSITY 
‘GENERAL TOURS 


EUROPE 
WITH COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
AND CREDITS IF DESIRED 
For full particulars write to 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 
Managers of Unversity Tours 
110 EAST 42” ST. 2ew York City 














for the Schools 
Webster’s New 
international Dictionary 


Constantly revised and improved to keep abreast 
of modern needs and information. 


Thousands of NEW WORDS such as audion, 
joy stick, Coolidge tube, Fascisti, radiophone, 
Freud, aerograph, eugenism, etc. 

Whatever Your Question about words, persons, 
places, you find here a ready accurate answer. 
2,700 pages; 452,000 entries, including 408,000 
vocabulary terms, 12,000 biographical names, 
32,000 geographical subjects; 100 tables, 6,000 
illustrations. 


One of the wisest of our school super 
intendents says: “I have never yet 
seen 4 person, whether pupil or 
teacher, who was accustome 
to the frequent use of the 







dictionary who was not at J 
the same time a good or f& 
superior all-round 
scholar, A better test 

than this of the value of 


dictionary work coul 
not be found.” 


Write for Helps in Teaching 
the Dictionary, FREE. 


Ace: 
G.& C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
\ Springfield, Massachusetts 


RR 











For Character-Building 


THE ATLANTIC READERS 
Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 


Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Book I. The Understanding Prince Grade IV 


Book II. High and Far Grade V 
Book III. The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV. The Great Conquest Grade VII 
Book V. Outward Bound Grade VIII 


These readers are the outgrowth of Dr. Con- 
don’s profound personal conviction that soul cul- 
ture is the most important and most necessary 
phase of education, and that the development of 
personal character is the thing of greatest concern. 


Designed primarily as basal texts, these books 
are filled with material of ethical importance, 
most of it being new to schcol readers. They are 
also full of the natural interests of developing 
childhood. Even the notes make delightful 
reading. 

Six State textbook commissions and many 
important cities have adopted the Atlantic 


Readers within the few months that have 
elapsed since their appearance. 


Mailing price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 

















DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades 


Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 


Patented January 8, 1907 Serviceable 
and August 7, 1923 





Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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Natural Slate 
Blackboards 


Clean— 


‘Easy to clean--casy to write 
on—easy to read from!” 






Economical— 


*‘Natural Slate Blackboards in 
stalled 75 years ago are still 
in active use.” 


Permanent— 


“First Cost the Only Cost!” 
No wonder Natural Slate 
Blackboards are approved by 
School Directors everywhere! 


NATURAL SLATE 
BLACKBOARD CO. 


: 101 Robin Ave. Pen Argyl, Pa. y} 
z cme ae 


























| The 


| William Byrd Press 


Incorporated 


| 
| 
—_—— 
| 








NOTHING TOO LARGE 
NOTHING TOO SMALL 





College Annuals and School 
Catalogs are Our Specialties 


ESTIMATES 


' 

| 

| CHEERFULLY 
| FURNISHED 
| 

| 

| 


| 1430-34 East Franklin Street 
| Richmond, Va. 
| 
| 
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Government in Virginia 

By ROSEWELL PAGE, D. Litt. 
An ac int of the working of the State, County and City 
yoverument in every tail. Approved for State Aid Schou 
Libraries by State ined of Réecation. Price $1.50 
“Should be in every High School.”—Editortal Virginia Law 
Kegister. 
“Hanover County—Its History and Legends,” by the same 
author. Price $3.00—Schools $2.00. 


Vir£inia Engravinsg Co 


Photo-Engravers-Artists-Designers 
Makers o/ Cuts that Print: 


101 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND, VA 
RANDOLPH 316 




















TEACHERS WANTED 


\pplicutions now rec ed for the 1428-29 season 


\ Selective icine SCTVICE upon a business basis 


ir 


ior the THINKING TEACHER. 
ASSOCIATED SCHOOL SERVICES 
Charlottesville, Va. 





\\ c att reecivine excell HL Vdd (CTH) VaCaHcies, 


Kegistrants for the present term and for 1928-29 


are desired. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 
Richmond, Virginia 








A Pageant for every holiday 


Special Day Pageants 
For Little People 


By Marion Kennedy and Katherine Bemis 


1 simple pageant for ny number of 

children covering all the holidays, includ 

‘ Mother’s, Father’s, Armistice, Arbor 
Day , @tc, 

Cloth, Price sheiey ste $1.50 
Send for illustrated cal a Pageants, Folk ] 
Gan + CC. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. Publishe 


67 West 44th St., New York 











(iu Way Ww 4 WS mony 
Machines’ 


unas. Screens, Lamps and Accessories 
In the Business "” Years 





= . 
“TVTINN GI 


abit Onan! Hh 





513 West Franklin Street 
ee eM ee Ree Meer we | 
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VIRGINIA NATIONAL BANK 


Petersburg, Va. 


CAPITAL - - - - - - - $1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS ----- - - $ 200,000.00 


Checking Accounts 
Savings Accounts 
Foreign Exchange 
Lock Boxes 
Travellers Checks 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 
4% ON SAVINGS 











RICHMOND PAPER 
COMPANY 


Incorporated 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Wholesale Distributors 
of 
Paper Supplies 
Lily Drinking Cups 
A. P. W. Toilet Paper and Towels 


Paper Napkins — Drawing Paper 


Construction Paper—T ypewriter Paper 


Wrapping Paper—Twine, etc. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 


























Try These On Your Encyclopedia 


Here are the latest facts regarding three im- 
portant subjects. These last-minute facts are 
typical of the accuracy with which hundreds 
of subjects are brought strictly to date in 
the 1927 Compton’s. Any encyclopedia ac- 
tually revised during 1927 will contain this 
information. 

SULPHUR: The United States now gets 99 per cent of its 


supply from Texas. Until recently nearly all of our sulphur 
came from Sicily and Louisiana. 

LABRADOR: All of Labrador( 120,000 square miles) now 
belongs to Newfoundland. Up until a short time ago Quebec 
claimed 110,000 square miles. 

TELEVISION: A recent development—a process of trans- 
mitting moving pictures by radio or by wire. 





NOTE: Our Revision Editor has prepared a very 
valuable booklet on encyclopedia revision, con- 
taining an extensive list of important subjects 
requiring recent revision, which will enable you 
in a few minutes to test any encyclopedia on its 
up-to-dateness. We shall be glad to send you a 
copy. Just use the coupon below. 
When you go to an encyclopedia for infor- 
mation you must know that it is right. In the 
selection of an encyclopedia you must first, 
of course, satisfy yourself of its interest value, 
its general usefulness, its accuracy and com- 
prehensiveness. After you have satisfied your- 
self on these points, just as paramount a fac- 
tor is the matter of up-to-dateness. You have 
a right to expect that _ encyclopedia you 
purchase is up-to-date at the time of purchase. 


To save time and effort—and to make for 
certainty—no other encyclopedia can serve 
you as surely as Compton’s. For Compton’s is 
the only encyclopedia that is kept continu- 
ously up-to-date by frequent and thorough 
revisions, so the purchaser knows that he 
can rely on it for the latest facts in all de- 
partments of knowledge. 


July 1 1927, was another red-letter day in 
the annals of Comptons’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia, for it marked its Eighth complete re- 
vision. The Compton’s you purchase now 
is revised in every detail up to that date. 


USE THIS COUPON 





F. E. Compton & Company | 

1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Please send me Free of all charge your val- 
uable booklet on encyclopedia revision. I understand 
that this does not obligate me in any way. 


FRR ae eC ae 





City... 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., Presiden: 


Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. All 
expenses reduced to a minimum, Loan Funds available. 


The following departments are represented: 

I. The College.—In the College, courses are offered in 
thirty or more subjects. By virtue of the elective sv«tem, 
the undergraduates can select any one of a large number 
of liberal four-year courses, leading to a degree of Bachelor 
of Arts or (cultural) Bachelor of Science 

Business and Commerce: A four-year program is offered 
in these subjects, leading to the degree of B. S. in Cumm- 
merce. 

Fine Arts: Courses are offered in Art and Music: aleo a 
four-year course in Architecture, leading to the degree of 
B. S. in Architecture. 

Additional Vocational Degrees: 
offered leading to the degrees of B. S. 
in Biology, B. S. in Medicine, etc. 

Women are admitted as candidates for the above voca- 
tional degrees on special terms. 

II. Department of Graduate Studies.-— This department 
offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects 
taught in the College. The degrees offered are Master of 
Arts, Master of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. Open 
to men and women on same terms. 

III. Department of Engineering. — Five distinct courses 
are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechani- 
cal, Electrical and Chemical Engineering and requiring for 
their completion four years each. Open to women on spe- 
cial terms. 

IV. Department of Law.—The course covers three years 
of study. The entrance requirements include two years of 


Four-year courses are 
in Chemistry, i. 3. 


College work. The Library facilities are excellent. Open 
to women on special terms. 

V. Department of Medicine.—The course is a four-year 
one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by 
the University; advantages are given students of this de- 
partment usually enjoyed only by internes. Open to men 
and women on same terms. 

VI. Department of Education.—Courses are offered for the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. Graduate work 
for the Master’s Degree and the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy. Women having credit for thirty session hours of 
academic work in a standard college admitted, providing 
they are twenty years of age. State teachers’ scholarships 
are available for men; loan funds for both men and womer 

VIL The Summer Quarter.—The Summer Quarter is di- 
vided into two terms of six weeks each and courses are 
offered for College credit. Degrees conferred for summer 
work on men and women. The Master’s Degree may be 
obtained in three summer quarters. Courses are offered to 
meet entrance requirements or to absolve conditions In 
addition to these, numerous courses are given for the pro- 
fessional training of elementary teachers, high-school prin 
cipals, high-school teachers and school administrators. 

VIII. Division of Extension.—The University of Virginia 
through its Extension Division offers the following services 
to the state: regular University courses by members of the 
faculty in communities throughout the state; special Jee 
tures or short courses; assistance in the supervision and 
administration of the Virginia High School League; regular 
or special courses in Citizenship Seuasien: Library Exten- 
sion; Extension publications; general information on prob- 
lems of current interest. 


For further information concerning the admission for women, catalogue, announcements, etc., address 


THE REGISTRAR, University, Virginia 
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For the Sake of Health and 
Economy Use 


Burt Drinking Cups 


They are made from extra heavy, 
snowy white, specially processed paper 
—CLEAN, FIRM, DAINTY. Burt 
Dispensers are made in two parts—a 
glistening glass dome holding 300 Burt 
cups (other glass domed dispensers 
hold but 110) and a nickel plated base 
cast in one piece of metal. They are 
easily installed, non-mechanical and 
have no parts to get out of order. 
They will last indefinitely. 

Burt Drinking Cups cost less than 
any other open sanitary cup made. 








1,000 Lots ...0-0000% $3. 
5,000 Lots, per 1,000. $2. 
Dispensers, each. .$3. 


SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 


5,000 Burt Cups 


1 Dispenser 
(Loaned) 


$12.50 


Printing—Stationery—Loose Leaf Books 
School and College Supplies—School Furniture 


The Baughman Stationery Company 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 























Hampton Institute 
HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


THE COLLEGE 


1 Division of Education—four-year high-schoo! teach 
er’s course leading to degree of Bachelor of Science; 
and two-year courses for primary, intermediate and 
upper-grade teachers. 

2 Division of Agriculture—four-year course 
degree of Bachelor of Science. 

3 Division of Home Economics—four-year course lead- 
ing to degree of Bachelor of Science; and two-year 
course, 

4 Division of Business—four-year course leading to 
degree of Bachelor of Science and two-year course— 
aims to prepare men and women for business posi- 
tions or to teach business subjects. 

5 Division of Building Construction—four-year cours 
leading to degree of Bachelor of Science; and two- 
year course—aims to train skilled builders. 

6 Division of Library Science—one-year professional 


leading to 


rse 


course — aims to prepare librarians for normal 
schools, colleges and branch libraries in city sys- 
tems. 


7 The Summer School—courses leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science and State Certificates. 


THE ACADEMY 


standard four-year accredited high school, preparing 
for college entrance. 


TRADE SCHOOL 


twelve 


> 


Four-year courses in each of trades. 


JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 
Hampton Institute, Virginia 
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STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 


Membership in American Association 
Teachers Colleges 
oo D> 


Two year courses for Elementary Teachers; four 
year courses for Elementary or High School 
Teachers. Any courses a teacher needs: Academic 
College subjects—English, History, Mathematics, 
Science, Languages, Home Economics, Fine Arts, 
Music, Physical Education, Business Subjects. 
An “A” Class Standard Teachers College located 
in the “Most Historic City in America.” Degree 
of B. S. in Education. Free tuition scholarships. 
Total cost only $272.00 for session. Beautiful 
campus. New dormitory. New Swimming Pool. 
Catalog free. 


A. B. CHANDLER, JR., President 
FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 


The College of 
William and Mary 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Is supported by the State of Virginia for the 
benefit of all the people. Here one may receive 
the best possible training at the least possible 
cost. Winter and summer sessions. Regular 
courses leading to Bachelor or Master degrees, 
courses for teachers, principals, supervisors and 
superintendents leading to elementary, normal 
professional, special, collegiate or collegiate 
professional certificates, and courses for students 
preparing for law, medicine, business, engineer- 
ing, or social work. Credit for all courses can be 
counted towards a degree. Special attention given 
to certificate requirements. Write for partic 


ulars to 
The College of 
William and Mary 


WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 


H. L. BRIDGES J. A. C. CHANDLER 
Registrar President 
K. J. HOKE, Director Summer Session 






































- Harrisonburg 
State Teachers College 


HARRISONBURG, VA. 


A standard teachers college 

Member American Association of Teachers 
Colleges 

Two year and four year curricula in ele- 
mentary teaching 

Four year curriculum for high school 
teaching 

Grants Normal Professional Diploma and 
the B. S. degree 

All students, upon graduation, ready to as- 
sume teaching positions owing to prac- 
tice teaching and other professional re- 
quirements 

College located in the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley. Elevation 1300 ft. 


| Early application advised 


Address 
SAMUEL P. DUKE, President. 























ARE YOU READY TO MEET THE | 


HIGHER STANDARDS FOR 
VIRGINIA TEACHERS? 


ATTEND 


RADFORD STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


OPEN THE YEAR ROUND 
OFFERS 


all recognized professional and collegiate courses 
for elementary and high school teachers, one 
and two year courses leading to Elementary and 
Normal Professional certificate. 


Four year courses lead to Bachelor of Science 
degree. Major courses in all Academic subjects, 
Home Economics, Scientific Courses, Music, Fine 
Arts. 


Modern, fireproof dormitories. 
Have your name put on mailing list for Virginia 


School Messages and all other publications. 
Address 
DR. JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
East Radford, Va. 
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Important Additions to Library List 


CARPENTER’S JOURNEY CLUB TRAVELS 

~UPPLEMENTARY readers which provide a delightful and instructive introduction to the for- 
2 mal study of geography. The pupils are taken on imaginary journeys all over the world to 
learn about the sources of our foods, clothes and houses. . 


The Foods We Eat The Houses We Live In The Clothes We Wear 
FINCH’S GUIDEPOSTS TO CITIZENSHIP 


S TORIES and anecdotes Showing the fundamental qualities of good character and citizenship. 
“ Middle grades. 


JOHNSON’S DOT AND DAVID 
CHARMING story of a poor Jitthe boy and his sister. lst and 2nd grades. 


SERL’S JOHNNY AND JENNY RABBIT 
SASCINATING color pictures and interesting stories make this an ideal book for first and sec- 
ond year pupils. 


McELROY AND YOUNGE’S THE SQUIRREL TREE 
MAx* interesting incidents that all children understand, artistic pictures, carefully planned 
= phrase-groups are features of this new book for little pupils. 


PEARSON AND HUNT’S EVERYDAY READING 
ANEW series of books for “silent reading” planned to give training in reading for various ends 
. for exact study, for pleasure, for analysis, etc. 


McKINLEY, HOWLAND AND DANN’S WORLD HISTORY IN THE MAKING 
World History Today 
NIEW two-book series which gives a graphic account of the history of the world—fresh, orig- 
. inal, stimulating 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 














O’KEEFE AND GUINDON’S 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL POETRY 


Because the authors have consulted the poetry requirements 
in most of the states and large citics in the country in mak- 
ing their compilation, this volume will suit class needs with 
a higher frequency than any other. 

The selections are divided for seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades, and each section has three subdivisions: “Lyric,” 


“Narrative,” and “Patriotic” poetry. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas San Francisco London 
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THE OAKS STUDIO 


R. 6, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Corona Four 





Stage Scenery 
for 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


. VELOUR CURTAINS 
The Portable Typewriter 
With Standard Keyboard | | SILK CYCLORAMAS 


PAINTED SETS 
ATA 207% DISCOUNT 


By special arrangement with the Factory, we are 
| Offering for the first time a discount to anyone 
| engaged in Educational work. This is your op- 


| portunity, don’t miss it. Write today for cata- | QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP 


| logue and particulars. F 
' THE BEST 
The American Typewriter Exchange 


WS BE. Main St Richmond, Va DeVry Portable Motion Picture 
See Our Exhibit at Teachers Convention at ° 
John Marshall High School. Machines for Schools 


Built to Fit Your Stage 






































MY FIRST NUMBER BOOK 


By C. L. Thiele, Supervisor of Exact Sciences, Detroit Public Schools; Irene Sauble, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Exact Sciences, Detroit Public Schools; and Nettie Oglesby, Sec- 
ond Grade Critic Teacher, Roosevelt Elementary School, Detroit Teachers College. Illus- 
trated by Margaret lannelli, Tanelli Studios, Park Ridge, Illinois. 


My First Number Book, a most attractive text for the second 
grade, introduces the child to formal arithmetic. The pupil 
learns through the things he loves to do—through games, buy- 
ing and selling toys, playing store, selling papers, telling time— 
activities all involving number facts. And he works out his little 
problems in the light of most engaging little pictures in colors 
by the well-known Jannellis. 


Introduction by Edward Lee Thorndike 
Send for descriptive folder with sample pages 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


(Dept. M-122) 
CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
270 Madison Ave. 
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Johnston’s School Maps and Globes 


Showing new bouudaries and new 
features the world over 
Our new Special Set of school maps in utility case be- 


ing used by most of the schools at this time. This set 
includes the following maps: 


United States Asia 
North America Africa 
South America World 
Europe Virginia 


Complete for_-.-$28.00. lf map of Virginia is left out 
of set making a set of 7 maps, the price will be $25.00. 
New Atwood series, regional and political maps. Send 
for literature and prices. 

New American Geographers series. Literature and 
prices on request. 

Webster Knowlton Hazen European History Maps and 
Sanford Gorday American History Maps. Map catalog 
and prices mailed on request. 

vane * e e 

No. 120. 8 inch, a dg eta aeiste a est) $ 5.30 Virginia School Supply Co. 


No. 20, 12 inch, each... .......... 9.40 : : : : 
2 pie oe ss. 29.85 2000-12 W. Marshall St.. Richmond. Va. P. O. Box 1177 
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The Most Complete School Furniture 
Factory in America 


We manufacture not only Pupils’ 
Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Opera 
Chairs, but also Kindergarten 
Chairs, Laboratory Furniture, Do- 
mestic Science Desks, Manual 
Training Benches, Art Tables, 
Library Furniture, and Cafeteria 
Equipment. No other factory 
does this. 





The Southern Desk Company - Hickory, N. C. 


ee $$ 
































